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77° TO A DOLEFUL POET, ETC. 


TO A DOLEFUL POET. 


Why are you sad when the sky is blue? 

Why, when the sun shines bright for you? 
And the birds are singing, and all the air 
Is sweet with the flowers everywhere ? 

If life have thorns, it has roses too, 


Be wise and be merry. ’Tis half untrue 
Your doleful song. You have work to do. 
If the work be good, and the world so fair, 
Why are you sad? 


Life’s sorrows are many, its joys so few! 

Ah! sing of the joys! Let the dismal crew 
Of black thoughts bide in their doleful lair. 
Give us glad songs ; sing us free from care. 

Gladness maketh the world anew. 

Why are you sad? 


AN ANSWER, 


Why am I sad when the sky is blue? 
You ask, O friend, and I answer you— 

I love the sun and the balmy air, 

The flowers and glad things everywhere, 
But if life be merry, ’tis earnest too, 


And the earnest hour, if hope be true, 
Must be solemn or sad; for the work we do 
Is little and weak. Ask the world so fair 
Why I am sad. 


For me glad hours are no wise few. 

But life is so serious — ship and crew 
Bound such a voyage to death’s dark lair. 
My work is my happy song: but care 

Still steals on the quiet hour anew, 

And makes it sad ! 
H. CourTHOPE BowEN. 


Longman’s Magazine. 


Fools! to dream that time can ever make the 
tale of Troy grow old; 
Buried now is every hero, and the grass green 
o’er the mould, 
But of her they fought and died for, every age 
shall yet be told. 
Iam Helen; where is Troy? 


Spectator. FLORENCE PEACOCK. 


BIRD NOTES. 


SIx poplar-trees, in golden green, 

Stand up the sweet May snow between — 

The snow of plum and pear tree bloom — 

And I, looking down from my little room, 

Call to the bird on the bough : “ What cheer ?” 

And 7 pipes for answer: “The spring is 
ere.” 


A month goes by with its sun and rain, 
And a rosebud taps at my window-pane ; 
I see in the garden down below 

The tall white lilies a stately row ; 

The birds are pecking the cherries red : 
“ Summer is sweet,” the starlings said. 


Again I look from my casement down ; 
The leaves are changing to red and brown ; 
And overhead, through a sky of gray, 

The swallows are flying far away. 

“ Whither away, sweet birds?” I cry. 

“ Autumn is come,” they make reply, 


Keenly, coldly, the north winds blow ; 
Silently falls the pure white snow ; 

Of birds and blossoms am I bereft, 
Brave bright robin alone is left, 

And he taps and chirps at my window-pane: 





HELEN OF TROY. 


Lonc years ago he bore me to a land beyond 
the sea, 
To a city fair and stately, that renowned must 
ever be, 
Through all ages yet to follow, for the light 
shed there by me. 
I am Helen; where is Trov? 


They have told me not a rooftree, nor a wall 
is standing now, 
That o’erthrown is the great altar, where ten 
thousand once did bow, 
While on high to Aphrodite rose the solemn 
hymn and vow. 
I am Helen; where is Troy? 


Do they deem that thus the story of my life 
will pass away ? 
Troy betrayed, and all who loved me slain 
upon that fatal day, 
Shall but make the memory of me evermore 
with men to stay. 
Iam Helen; where is Troy? 








“ Take heart ; the spring will return again,” 
Chambers’ Journal. FLORENCE TYLEE. 


THE POPLARS. 


SHIVERING and wretchedly three poplars tall 
Sway in the twilight of a city high, 
Mire at their feet, above them cloudy sky, 
Girt by the limits of a meagre wall 
O’er which the thin gloom of their shadows 
fall. 
And yet beyond them, hid from mortal eye, 
The East’s mysterious magic gardens lie, 
Where the rapt nightingales forever call 
From bowering rose and myrtle. At a gate, 
Unseen by men, an Ethiop doth stand, 
Finger on lip, to lead me through the land 
To the dim vastness of cool courts, where late 
Watchés unearthly Beauty. Ah! there be 
Spells subtle woven by these wizards three ! 





Macmillan’s Magazine. 
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THE PILGRIMAGE TO MECCA. 


From The Asiatic Quarterly Review. 
THE PILGRIMAGE TO MECCA, 

“IT is a duty towards God incumbent 
on those who are able to go thither to visit 
this house” [Becca or Mecca] (Quran, 
Sura 3). Thus decreed the Prophet, the 
law-giver of Arabia, and for more than 
twelve centuries the injunction has beea 
observed with a pious zeal and ardent fer- 
vor which put to shame the apathetic 
indifference of the civilized West. Vol- 
umes have been written by Muslim com- 
mentators in regard to this pilgrimage to 
the holy cities of Mecca and Madina, some 
laying more and some less stress upon 
the duty. Without seeking to follow 
them, we may assert that, whatever be the 
precise value which Muhammad attached 
to the ceremony, he considered the dis- 
charge of the duty so important that he 
who passes through life without fulfilling 
the injunction, “ Perform the pilgrimage 
of Mecca” (Quran, Sura 2), may as well 
die a Jew or a Christian. Nor must it 
be overlooked that the Prophet of Islam 
made the Hajj one of the five pillars or 
foundations of practice in the religion of 
Arabia. 


Every Muslim is therefore bound to 
visit Mecca at least once during his life- 
time, but there is a saving clause — pro- 


vided he is “able” todoso. The discus- 
sions as to the definition of the elastic 
gualification attached to the injunction 
of the Prophet have been endless and un- 
decided. As a general rule, however, 
intending votaries must comply with four 
conditions: (1) Profession of the faith of 
Islam ; (2) adolescence, generally fixed at 
the age of fifteen ; (3) freedom from slav- 
ery; (4) mental sanity. To these some 
authorities add four more requirements, 
viz.: (1) Sufficiency of provision; (2) the 
possession of a beast of burden, if living 
more than two days’ journey from Mecca; 
(3) security on the road ; and (4) ability to 
walk two stages if the pilgrim have no 
beast. Others, again, include all condi- 
tions under two heads: (1) health, and (2) 
ability. It is even maintained by some, 
that those who have money enough, if they 
cannot go themselves, may hire another 
to goto Mecca in their stead. 
privilege in the early days of Islam was 


But this | 
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very sparingly if ever used, and even 
now most of the orthodox sects hold 
that pilgrimage cannot be performed by 
proxy. None the less, if a Muhamma- 
dan on his death-bed bequeath a sum of 
money to be paid to some person to visit 
Mecca, it is considered to satisfy the 
claims of the Muslim law. It is also de- 
creed a meritorious act to pay the ex- 
penses of those who cannot afford to obey 
the injunction of the Prophet. Many 
pilgrims, too poor to be able to collect 
the money which their religion requires 
them to spend for this purpose, beg 
their way, and live upon the charity of 
those who are blessed with means and a 
benevolent heart to help their necessitous 
brethren. Even females are not excused 
from the performance of the pilgrimage, 
and one portion of the temple is called 
Haswatu’l Harim, or “ the women’s sand- 
ed place,” because it is appropriated to 
devotees of the feminine gender. But 
the weaker sex are forbidden to go alone. 
If, therefore, a fair lady have no husband 
or near relation as a protector, she must 
select some virtuous person worthy of * 
confidence to accompany her, his expenses 
being charged to her account. This cir- 
cumstance gives rise to a curious illustra- 
tion of supply and demand. There is 
a class of idle and impudent scoundrels 
known as da/lils, or guides, who besiege 
the pilgrim from morn till eve, obtruding 
advice whether it be sought or not, and 
sharing the votary’s meals, but of his 
expenses, of which indeed they pocket a 
portion. These worthless vagabonds are 
wont, when the occasion presents itself, 
to let themselves out as husbands for rich 
old widows who repair to Mecca, or, when 
they get the opportunity, lend their ser- 
vices to some younger matrons who may 
have chanced to lose their spouses on the 
road, it being meritorious and profitable 
to facilitate the progress of desolate ladies 
through the sacred territory of Arabia. 
The marriage under these circumstances, 
though formally arranged in the presence 
of the gazi, or magistrate, is merely nom- 
inal, and a divorce is given on the return 
of the parties to Jeddah or elsewhere be- 
yond the limits of the sacred territory. 
| Pilgrimage is not obligatory upon slaves, 
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who, should they accompany their mas- 
ters to Mecca, must none the less on 
being released from bondage again repair 
to the holy city as “ free men.” 

It need scarcely be said that Mubam- 
mad, ready as he was to impose the pil- 
grimage as a duty upon others, was no 
jess willing to accept the obligation him- 
self, while after his death the khalifs who 
succeeded him gloried in following his 
example; though it is but fair to add that 
they journeyed in many cases with great 
pomp and luxury at the head of a mag- 
nificent retinue... The devout practice 
continued certainly as late as the time of 
Khalif Harun Rashid, who early in the 
ninth century visited Mecca no less than 
nine times; on one occasion expending, 
it is said, a sum of upwards of £700,000 
sterling. If, however, his own confession 
is to be accepted, the result of his piety 
was satisfactory, inasmuch as he gained 
thereby numerous victories over his ene- 
mies — a circumstance which led him to 
inscribe on his helmet an Arabic pas- 
sage to the effect that “ he who makes the 
pilgrimage to Mecca becomes strong and 
valiant.” 

So firmly impressed, indeed, are the 
Muhammadans with the impiety of neg- 
lecting the decree of their Prophet with 
regard to the pilgrimage, that in A.H. 319 
(A.D. 931-2), when in consequence of the 
proceedings of the Karmathians, who, on 
one occasion during that period, slew 
twenty thousand pilgrims, and plundered 
the temple of Mecca, the journey to the 
holy cities was too dangerous to be haz- 
arded, devout Muslims rather than omit 
the duty altogether betook themselves to 
Jerusalem. It is also recorded that a 
famous doctor, by name Hullage, was put 
to death for having taught certain cere- 
monies and prayers to supply the neglect 
of performing the Hajj. Great indeed 
must be the merit of bowing in adoration 
before the mosque of the Arabian sacred 
city, since it is taught that every step 
taken in its direction blots out a sin, while 
he who dies on his way is enrolled in the 
list of martyrs. In spite of all this (such 
is the weakness of human nature), Burck- 
hardt (about 1815) found that Muhamma- 
dans were getting more lax in complying 





with the injunction of the Quran, pleading 
the increased expense attendant on the 
pilgrimage. 

It must not, however, be supposed that 
Muhammad zutroduced this rite amongst 
the Arabs; far otherwise, for he merely 
lent to an institution which he found in 
existence the all-potent weight of his 
sanction and approval. Omitting refer- 
ence to primeval times, it will suffice to 
draw attention to the fact that, so far back 
as the middle of the fifth century, or 
upwards of two hundred years before 
the era of the Prophet, the command of 
Mecca having passed into the hand of 
Qussai, “he maintained the Arabs,” thus 
writes Tabari, one of the most trustworthy 
of native historians, “in the performance 
of all the prescriptive rites of pilgrimage, 
because he believed them in his heart to 
be a religion which it behoved him not to 
alter.” Indeed, according to Sir W. Muir, 
who has carefully investigated the subject, 
“the religious observances thus perpetu- 
ated by Qussai were in substance the 
same as in the time of Muhammad, and 
with some modification the same as we 
still find practised at the present day.” 
It is not improbable that the Arabs in 
turn borrowed the notion of pilgrimage 
from the Jews. According to Muslim 
divines man being but a “ wayfarer,” 
wending his steps towards another world, 
the Hajj is emblematical of his transient 
condition here below. The idea, though 
admittedly poetical, is so far borne out in 
practice that pilgrimage is common to 
all faiths of olden times. In the words 
of a modern writer, “the Hindus wander 
to Egypt, to Thibet, and.to the inhospita- 
ble Caucasus; the classic philosophers 
visited Egypt, the Jews annually flocked 
to Jerusalem, and the Tartars and Mon- 
gols (Buddhists) journey to distant La- 
maserais. The spirit of pilgrimage was 
predominant in medizval Europe, and the 
processions of the Roman Catholic Church 
are, according to her votaries, modern 
memorials of the effete rite.” 

From time immemorial the object of 
pilgrim worship has been the temple of 
Mecca, for which an antiquity is claimed 
dating back two thousand years before 
the Creation. The tradition runs that 


assis! 
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when the Almighty informed the celestial 
throng of angels that he was about to send 
a vicegerent on earth they deprecated the 
design, “God knoweth what ye know 
not,’”’ was the gentle reproof. Allah there- 
upon created a building in heaven with 
four jasper pillars and a ruby roof; which 
done he ordered the angels to make a like 
edifice for man on earth. According to 
some authorities this latter house was 
supposed to have been erected by Adam 
when first he appeared on this globe, 
while others are of opinion that it was not 
constructed till after his expulsion from 
Eden, when, no longer able to hear the 
angels’ prayers, he was mercifully allowed 
a place wherein to worship his Creator. 
On Adam’s death his tabernacle was taken 
to heaven, so say the Muslim legends, 
and a building composed of stone and 
mud was placed in its stead by his son 
Seth. Some hold the view that the latter 
temple was destroyed by the Deluge, 
while others declare that the pillars were 
allowed to remain. Information regard- 
ing the fourth house is more precise. It 
was erected by Abraham and his son 
upon the old foundations, while the angel 
Gabriel brought the “black stone” from 
the mountains, and caused the patriarch 
to place it in its present corner to mark 
the spot where the complicated rites of 
pilgrimage, into the mysteries of which 
the “friend of God” was then initiated, 
should begin. 

The Amalika, or descendants of Ham 
the son of Noah, who settled near Mecca, 
raised the fifth house; while the sixth 
was built about the Christian era by the 
Bani Jorham, the first of the Hebrews to 
abandon their mother tongue and adopt 
the dialect of the Arabs, from amongst 
whom their founder had married a wife. 

The celebrated Qussai, the forefather 
in the fifth generation of the Prophet, 
built the seventh house according to the 
design which Abraham had previously 
adopted ; but this temple was burned by 
fire through the accident of a woman’s 
censer setting light to some drapery, and 
to complete the destruction the walls were 
afterwards destroyed by a torrent. The 
Quraish tribe who rebuilt the house were 
assisted by the crew of a merchant vessel 
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wrecked at Jeddah, while the ship itself 
afforded material for the roof. This hap- 
pened during the time of Muhammad, who 
first gained repute amongst his kinsmen 
and friends by his ingenious settlement of 
a dispute as to the black stone. 

In A.H. 64 (A.D. 683-4) Abdullah bin 
Jubayr, nephew of the Prophet’s widow 
Ayisha, erected the house of God on the 
ninth occasion, its predecessor having 
shared the fate of the fifth house, inas- 
much as fire injured the building and split 
the black stone. When finished, the new 
temple was perfumed internally and ex- 
ternally, and covered with brocade, after 
which one hundred victims were slain in 
honor of the completion of the house of 
God. 

But it was found that certain unauthor- 
ized additions to and changes in the 
more sacred portions of the house had 
been made; so in A.H. 74 (A.D. 693-4) one 
Hajjaj bin Yasuf was charged to rebuild 
the edifice. The greater part of the pres- 
ent temple (the tenth) dates from this 
period, but in A.H. 1030 (A.D. 1620-21), a 
violent storm so damaged the walls that 
the building had to be repaired on such 
an extensive scale as to constitute a new 
house — the eleventh of the series. 

The sanctity of the holy of holies is 
of course a fundamental article of belief 
with the entire Muslim world, and, as 
might be expected, no effort has been 
spared to prove to mankind how the 
Almighty has blessed the house where 
his honor dwelleth. But space precludes 
further reference to the temple, and we 
pass on to the pilgrimage itself, which, it 
may be stated, must be performed between 
the seventh and tenth days of the month 
Zu’l Hijja, a visit to Mecca at any other 
time not having the full merit attaching to 
that act of piety if undertaken at the en- 
joined period. Hence the Muhammadan 
year being lunar, while the seasons are 
regulated by the sun, the time of the 
Hajj varies every twelvemonth, and oc- 
curs in spring, summer, autumn, or 
winter, as the case may be, the entire 
change being completed during a cycle of 
thirty-two years. This year (1886) the 
pilgrimage will commence on September 


6th. 
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The ceremony is of three kinds: (1) the 
lesser pilgrimage («#mra), performed at 
any time save the appointed season; (2) 
the simple pilgrimage (4a7/), undertaken 
at the appointed period; and (3) the 
greater pilgrimage (Aajju’l akbar), the 
usual Hajj carried into execution when 
the day of ’Arafat (of which more anon) 
falls on a Friday. 

As regards the lesser pilgrimage it is 
only necessary to state that it is generally 
confined to a journey to a mosque about 
six miles from Mecca, whence, after 
prayer, the votary repairs to the holy 
city and performs the fawaf and saz (to 
be hereafter described); he then shaves 
his head, lays aside his pilgrim’s garb 
(thram), and allis finished. This act of 
piety and devotion may be performed at 
any season of the year, but it is consid- 
ered especially meritorious during the 
sacred month Rajab, which forms a break 
in the middle of the eight secular months. 

When the votary performs the hajj and 
the umra together, as was done by the 
Prophet on the occasion of his last visit 
to Mecca, it is termed a/ mugarinna (the 
meeting); a/ ifrad (singulation) is when 
either the hajj or the umra is undertaken 
separately; but in any case the former 
must precede the latter. A third descrip- 
tion, termed a/ tamattu (possession), is 
when the pilgrim assumes the ihram, and 
does not cast ‘t aside throughout the 
months Shavval, Zu’l Qada, and nine days 
(ten nights) in Zu’l Hijja, performing the 
hajj and umra the while. 

Sir W. Muir says that, “according to 
the rules of Islam, the pilgrim must re- 
solve before he assumes the pilgrim garb 
which pilgrimage he will perform.” 

The Musulman who has performed the 
pilgrimage is called hajz. 

Upon the votary’s arrival at the last 
stage (of which there are five) about five 
or six miles from Mecca, he bathes him- 
self and assumes the sacred robe, which 
is called zhram. This latter, however, 
may be taken into wear at other spots, the 
farther from Mecca the greater the merit, 
consequently some poor wretches from 
India and Egypt travel the whole journey 
in this costume. As a rule, however, 
those who come from Hindustan array 
themselves in the befitting costume the 
day previous to their arrival at Jeddah. 
The ihram consists of two new cotton 
seamless cloths, each six feet long by 
three and a half broad, the color being 
white with narrow red stripes and fringes. 


One of these garments, called zzaz, is | 


wrapped round the loins from the waist to 
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| the knee, and knotted or tucked in at the 
| middle; the other, known as the radha, 


which is knotted at the right side, being 
thrown loosely over the back exposing the 
arm and shoulder, while leaving the head 
uncovered. It is allowable, however, to 
carry an umbrella, should health require 
such a protection against the weather. 
Women dispense with the ihram, some 
attiring themselves in the veil usually 
worn by their sex in the East, while oth- 
ers put on, for the occasion, a large white 
veil in which they envelop themselves 
down to their feet. The veils, in com- 
mon with the ihrams worn by the men, 
being sanctified by use, are religiously 
kept by pilgrims during their life, in or- 
der to serve at death as their winding- 
sheets. 

Nothing is allowed upon the instep, a 
prohibition precluding the use of shoes or 
boots. Sandals are made at Mecca ex- 
pressly for the pilgrimage. The poorer 
classes cut off the upper Jeather of an old 
pair of shoes. After the pilgrims have 
assumed the garb enjoined by the Prophet, 
they must not anoint their head, shave 
any part of the body, pare the nails, or 
wear any other garment than that de- 
scribed above; even scratching is not 
permissible, lest perchance vermin be de- 
stroyed, or a hair uprooted ; accordingly it 
is a general practice to call the “ barber ” 
into requisition immediately before don- 
ning the ihram, the head is then shaved, 
the nails are cut, and the mustachios 
trimmed — thus much for the men; the 
weaker sex gather up their hair and cut 
off about four fingers’ length. It is fur- 
ther forbidden while clad in the garment 
of sanctity to hunt wild animals, or to kill 
those which were such originally ; but the 
pilgrim may destroy five noxious crea- 
tures, viz., kites, crows, rats, scorpions, 
and dogs given to biting. Trees are to 
be spared, as also self-growing plants, but 
it is allowable to cut grass. For each 
infraction of these ordinances it is incum- 
bent to sacrifice a sheep as an indication 
that the offender is worthy of death. 

After the toilet is completed the pilgrim, 
turning the face in the direction of Mecca, 
says aloud some Arabic words which may 
be rendered, “I vow this ihram of hajj 





and the umra to Allah Almighty.” It is 
|also customary at this stage to raise the 
| Talbiya — literally translated it runs thus : 


| Here Iam, O Allah! here am I, 
No partner hast Thou, here am I; 
Verily praise and beneficence are thine, and 
the kingdom ; 
| No partner hast Thou, here am I, 
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Immediately on arrival at Mecca, the 
pilgrim peforms the legal ablutions. En- 
tering the holy city by day and on foot, a 
visit is at once paid to the sacred mosque, 
taking care that when the glance first 
alights upon the Ka’ba (holy of holies), the 
following or some similar words are ut- 
tered: “O Allah! increase this thy house 
in degree and greatness and honor and 
awfulness, and increase all those who have 
honored it and glorified it, the hajis and 
mutamirs [umra performers], with degree 
and greatness and honor and dignity.” 
A visit is next paid to the black stone, 
which is touched with the right hand, and 
then reverently kissed; that done the 
Ka’ba is encompassed seven times. This 
latter act, called Zawaf, is performed com- 
mencing on the right and leaving the 
holy of holies on the left, the circuits 
being made thrice with a quick step or 
run, and four times at aslow pace. These 
processions are supposed to take their 
origin from the motions of the planets. 
The votary then repairs to the Maqam 
Ibrahim, a hallowed and venerated spot 
in the temple of Mecca, and utters two 
prayers, after which steps are retraced to 
the black stone, which is once again de- 
voutly kissed. It should be stated that 
the devotions are performed silently by 
day, and aloud at night. 

All visitors do not enter the Ka’ba; 
indeed there is a tradition that Muham- 
mad himself, on being questioned as to 
the reason why he had passed the sacred 
portal, replied: “I have this day done a 
thing which I wish I had left undone. I 
have entered the holy house, and haply 
some of my people, pilgrims, may not be 
able to enter therein, and may turn back 
grieved in heart; and, in truth, the com- 
mand given to me was only to encircle 
the Ka’ba, it is not incumbent on any one 
to enter it.” Those, however, who elect 
to tread the hallowed floor are mulcted in 
a nominal fee, equivalent to about four 
shillings per head, but the charge by no 
means exhausts the demands on the pil- 
grim’s purse. Moreover, after visiting 
the sacred precincts a person is bound, 
amongst other things, never again to walk 
barefooted, to take up fire with the fingers, 
or to tell an untruth. The last men- 
tioned is indeed “*a consummation most 
devoutly to be hoped for,” seeing that 
lying is to an Oriental “ meat and drink, 
and the roof that covers him.” It may 
here be mentioned that the Ka’ba is 
opened free to all comers about ten or 
twelve times in each year, while on other 
occasions the pilgrims have to collect 





amongst themselves a sum sufficient to 
tempt the guard.ans’ cupidity. The 
mosque itself, there being no doors to the 
gateway, is open at all times, and the peo- 
ple of Mecca love to boast that at no 
hour either by day or night is the temple 
without a votary to perform the tawaf. 

The pilgrim afterwards repairs to the 
gate of the temple leading to Mount Safa, 
whence, ascending the hill and raising the 
cry of ¢akbir (praise to God), it is incum- 
bent to implore pardon for past sins. 
This done, a descent is made preparatory 
to a clamber up the hill of Marwa, a pro- 
ceeding called as saz (running), and re- 
peated several times. The prayer used 
on this occasion is as follows: “O my 
Lord, pardon and pity and pass over that 
sin which thou knowest; verily thou 
knowest what is not known, and verily 
thou art the most glorious, the most gen- 
erous. O our Lord! grant us in this 
world prosperity, and in the future pros- 
perity, and save us from the punishment 
of fire.” It is usual, in the case of male 
pilgrims, to run between Safa and Marwa, 
because Hagar the mother of Ishmael 
when in these parts is supposed to have 
sped in haste searching after water to 
preserve the hie of herself and her hap- 
less infant; but, notwithstanding the ex- 
ample thus set by one of their own sex, 
the women as a rule walk the distance. 
Some, however, are of opinion that the 
custom of running arose from the circum- 
stance that on one occasion the infidel 
Meccans mocked the companions of the 
Prophet, and said that the climate of 
Madina had made them weak, whereupon 
this vigorous method was adopted to dis- 
prove the calumny. 

The eighth of the month Zu’l Hijja is 
called Zarwiya (carrying water), and is 
probably commemorative of the circum- 
stance that in the pagan period the Arabs 
used to spend their time in providing 
themselves with this necessary of life. 
On this day the worshipper unites with 
fellow pilgrims ata spot called Mina, in 
performing the usual services of the Mus- 
lim ritual, and stays the night at the last- 
mentioned locality. On the morning of 
the ninth, a rush is made to Mount ’Ara- 
fat, a holy hill which, says Burton 


owes its name and honors to a well-known 
legend. When our first parents forfeited 
heaven by eating wheat, which deprived them 
of their primeval purity, they were cast down 
upon earth, The serpent descended at Ispa- 
han, the peacock at Kabul, Satan at Bilbays 
(others say Semnar or Seistan), Eve upon Ara- 
fat, and Adam at Ceylon. The latter, deter- 
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mining to seek his wife, began a journey to 
whith earth owes its present mottled appear- 
ance. Wherever our first father placed his 
foot— which was large—a town afterwards 
arose, while between the strides will always be 
a “country.” Wandering for many years he 
came to the mountain of mercy, where our 
common mother was continually calling upon 
his name, and their recognition gave the place the 
name of Arafat. Upon its summit Adam, in- 
structed by the archangel, erected a Madah, 
a place of prayer; and between the spot and 
the Nimra Mosque the pair abode till death. 
Others declare that after recognition the first 
pair returned to India, whence for forty-four 
years in succession they visited the Holy City 
at pilgrimage time. 


At Mount ’Arafat, after first perform- 
ing early worship at the time of morn, 
when “a man cannot see his neighbor’s 
face,” the votary on arrival says two pray- 
ers with the z#dm (priest), and hears 
the Ahiutba or sermon (which generally 
lasts three hours!), the preacher all the 
while holding in his left band a short 
staff, probably emblematical of the early 
days of Islam, when a sword was carried 
as a protection against surprise. Those 
present, to the number, it is said, of sev- 
enty thousand souls of all nationalities, 
speaking as many as forty different lan- 
guages, appear before the priest in ordi- 
nary clothes, the ihram being laid aside 


for the occasion; any deficiency in num- 
ber is supplied, it is said, by angels from 


heaven. This act of devotion is so all- 
important, that if the luckless pilgrim be 
too late to listen to the homily the labor 
of the journey is irretrievably lost. There 
must also be abundant supplication, while 
they who repeat eleven thousand times 
the chapter of the Quran commencing, 
“Say he is our God,” will obtain from 
Allah all that is desired. 

When the sermon is finished the votary 
waits till sunset, preparatory to a visit to 
the holy hill. It is thought meritorious 
to accelerate the pace on quitting the 
mountain of Eve, and a strange race 
therefore ensues, called by the Arabs 
ad dafa’ min ’ Arafat (the pushing from 
Arafat).- It may well be imagined that a 
huge camp three or four miles long and 
from one to two miles in breadth cannot 
pass through a comparatively narrow 
gorge without affrays occurring, and on 
some occasions as many as two hundred 
lives have been Jost. It is a truly re- 
markable scene; innumerable torches are 
lighted, twenty-four being carried by the 
grandees, soldiers fire their muskets, mar- 
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proceeds ata quick pace in the greatest 
disorder, amidst a deafening clamor, 
through the Pass of Mazinmain en route 
to Muzdalifa, at which latter place each 
pilgrim picks up several small pebbles, 
and repeats the sunset and evening pray- 
ers, after his work is done for the night. 

The next morning, or third day of the 
pilgrimage, is the great “day of days,” 
distinguished in the East by several 
names. The Turks call it Qurban Bay- 
ram (the sacrifice of Bayram); to the In- 
dians it is known as Bagr Id (the kine 
féte); while the Arabs designate it indif- 
ferently, Idu’l Qurban (the feast of sacri- 
fice), Idu’l Azha (the feast of the fore- 
noon), and Idu’l Akbar (the great feast) — 
the last mentioned being perhaps most 
commonly in use. The festival, which 
embraces the slaughter of an animal with 
out: spot or blemish, is supposed to com- 
memorate the sacrifice of Ishmael* by 
Abraham, hence the name of Qurban (sac- 
rifice) which it bears. 

The pilgrim now proceeds to Mina, and 
repairs at once in succession to three 
places indicated by a like number of pil- 
lars, at each of which spots he takes one 
of the seven small stones brought from 
Muzdalifa, and having repeated a partic- 
ular prayer over the same, and blown 
upon it, he throws it at a pillar. When 
the largest is reached, the pilgrim ex- 
claims as he casts the pebble, “In the 
name of Allah—Allah is almighty —I 
do this in hatred of the fiend and his 
shame.” This action is repeated till all the 
stones are used. This curious custom, 
known as ramy (the throwing of the peb- 
bles), is supposed to have its origin in 
the circumstance that once upon a time 
the devil, in the shape of an elderly 
shaikh, appeared successively to Adam, 
Abraham, and Ishmael, but was driven 
back by the simple process, inculcated by 
the angel Gabriel, of throwing stones 
about the size of a bean, a mode of ex- 
orcism fatal to the wiles of the enemy of 
mankind. The scene of these adventures 
is marked by pillars, one of which bears 
| the characteristic appellation, Shaitanu’l 
| Kabir (the great Satan). Others incline 
|to the view that Abraham, meeting the 
devil in this place, and being disturbed 
| thereby in his devotions, and tempted to 
| disobedience in the contemplated sacrifice 
jof his son, was commanded by God to 
|drive away the fiend with stones. The 


‘moennds Kabir is a dwarf buttress of 





* The Muhammadans hold that it was Ishmael, not 


tial bands play, sky-rockets are thrown | 


P ! . “| Isaac, who was miraculously saved from the death which 
into the air, and all the while the Hajj | 


the patriarch had intended to inflict upon his son. 
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rude masonry about eight feet high by ten 
and a half broad, placed against a rough 
wall of stones at the Meccan entrance to 
Mina. As each devotee strives to get as 
near to this pillar as possible before cast- 
ing a stone thereat, fights and quarrels 
are of frequent occurrence, and many a 
broken limb or injured head betokens the 
pious zeal of the unhappy worshipper, 
whom no danger or difficulty can deter 
from carrying out to the letter the injunc- 
tions of the Prophet. 

This dangerous ceremony finished, the 
pilgrim performs the usual sacrifice of the 
idu’l azha (feast of the forenoon). This 
is perhaps the most revolting spectacle 
which can well be pictured; thousands of 
animals are slaughtered in “the Devil’s 
Punch-Bowl,” the number being variously 
estimated at from eighty thousand to two- 
hundred thousand; the entrails are then 
cast about the valley in every direction, 
where they remain to rot and putrefy in 
the sun (arrangements have recently been 
made, I understand, for their burial); the 
effluvium, as may be supposed, passes 
imagination. It the midst of this loath- 
some scene may be beheld poor hajis 
collecting morsels of flesh with greedy 
avidity, while negroes and Indians not in- 
frequently employ themselves in cutting 
the meat into slices and drying it for their 
travelling provision. Such are the hor- 
rors of the valley of Mina; a spot so 
wonderful that it is said occasionally to 
extend itself so as to provide room for 
the votaries present at the ceremonies of 
which it is annually the scene, while 
orthodox Muslims further assure us that 
vultures never carry off the slaughtered 
flesh, which, indeed, they piously leave 
for the destitute but zealous pilgrims ; not 
even a fly, too, will settle upon food sanc- 
tified to the use of religion. Unhappily 
the testimony of travellers conflicts with 
the truth of these miracles, which exist 
but in the imagination. 

The votary now gets shaved and the 
nails pared; the religious garb is then 
removed and the Hajj is ended, the weary 
zealot being allowed a well-earned rest at 
Mecca during the ensuing three days, 
known as ayyamu'l tashrig (the days of 
drying up, z.2., the blood of the sacrifice). 
Before, however, leaving Mecca the pil- 
grims should once more perform the 
circuit round the Ka’ba, and throw seven 
Stones at each of the sacred pillars. The 
total number of stones thrown differs 
somewhat among the various sects. The 
Shafeis use forty-nine, viz., seven on the 
tenth day, seven at each pillar (total twen- 





ty-one) on the eleventh day, and the same 
on the twelfth Zp’l Hija The Hanafis 
further throw twefty-one stones oa the 
thirteenth of the month, thus raising the 
number to seventy. The first seven peb- 
bles must be collected at Muzdalifa, but 
the rest may be taken from the Mina 
valley ; in any case, however, each stone 
should be washed seven times prior to its 
being thrown, and there must be a total of 
not less than seven for each pillar. The 
Hanafis attempt to approach as near as 
possible to the devil pillar, while the 
Shafeis are allowed more latitude, pro- 
vided they do not exceed a limit of five 
cubits. 

Ordinary pilgrims remain at Mecca 
from ten to fifteen days after the comple- 
tion of all the requisite ceremonial. 
Some, however, stay for several months, 
while others again dwell there for years; 
but residence at the holy city is not 
encouraged by Muhammadan authorities, 
nominally on the ground that it tends to 
lessen the respect due to the house of 
God; in reality, however, the difficulty of 
sojourning for any lengthened period in a 
town so ill calculated to support a large 
population is probably the true cause of 
the objections raised against such a pious 
proceeding as remaining constantly ino 
sight of the holy of holies. During the 
pilgrimage season furnished houses are 
generally hired for a few weeks, but the 
poorer classes live in free homes termed 
ridats, built by rich and pious votaries 
for the benefit of such of their fellow- 
countrymen as cannot afford either to pay 
rent or to hire rooms, It not uncom- 
monly happens, however, that the purpose 
of the founder is defeated, owing to the 
circumstance that the occupier has to pay 
the manager for the privilege of living 
rent free, and the highest bidder is pretty 
sure to win the day. Some ridats are 
reserved for the gentler sex. The wel- 
fare of the various peoples who flock to 
them is further promoted by the presence 
of agents charged with the duty of pro- 
tecting the interests of the respective na- 
tions to which they belong. There is also 
a hospital, but the accommodation is lim- 
ited; and in spite of every precaution, the 
condition of the poor is most miserable. 
When they get ill scarce a soul cares to 
attend to the hapless wretches, who can- 
not at times procure even that first neces- 
sary of life, water. Weak, sick, ill fed, 
and houseless, they drag on a miserable 
existence in the streets, till death puts an 
end to the troubles which their fellow-crea- 
tures are unable or unwilling to assuage. 
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A certain amount of time is also con- 
sumed in collecting mementoes of the 
Hajj. These are, for the most part, 
pieces of wood off the tree called fz/u, 
which are well adapted for cleaning the 
teeth; 44, a kind of grass like a silk 
thread; white, black, and red antimony 
for the eyelids; barley of the species 
eaten by the Prophet, commonly grown 
in the valleys about Mecca and Madina; 
and dates from the latter city. When all 
these arrangements are completed, many 
of the pilgrims betake themselves to the 
Mosque of the Prophet at Madina. This 
act of piety, called zéarat (visitation), is a 
practice of faith, and the most effectual 
way of drawing near to Allah through his 
messenger Muhammad. Though highly 
meritorious, it is none the less a volun- 
tary undertaking, the choice being left to 
the individual's free will. 

Pilgrims of the better class generally 
come by land. These pass the interval 
before the Hajj pleasantly enough, liv- 
ing together in a state of freedom and 
equality. They keep but few, if any, ser- 
vants, and divide amongst themselves the 
various duties of daily life. They are to 
be seen in scores reading the Quran, 
smoking in the streets or coffee-houses, 
praying or conversing in the mosque in 
full pride of being near the holy shrine, 
and in pleasurable anticipation of adding 
to their names in due course the auspi- 
cious title of haji. 

Few of them, except mendicants, arrive 
without bringing some production of their 
respective countries for disposal, the prof- 
its on the sale of which diminish, to some 
extent, the heavy expenses of the journey 
to Mecca. The Maghrabis, for instance, 
bring their red bonnets and woollen 
cloaks; the European Turks shoes and 
slippers, hardware, and embroidered 
stuffs, sweetmeats, amber trinkets of Eu 
ropean manufacture, knit silk purses, etc. ; 
their kinsmen from Anatolia sell carpets, 
silks, and Angora shawls; the Persians 
deal in Kashmir shawls, and large silk 
handkerchiefs ; the Afghans barter tooth- 
brushes made of the spongy boughs of a 
tree growing in Bokhara, beads of a yel- 
low soapstone, and plain coarse shawls 
manufactured in their own country; the 
Indians display the numerous productions 
of their rich and extensive region; the 
people of Yaman provide snakes for the 
Persian pipes, sandals, and numerous 
other works in leather; while the Afri- 
cans trade in various articles adapted to 
the wants of their nation. The wares, 





owing to the impecuniosity of the owners, 
who are, as a rule, compelled to accept 
prices much below the intrinsic value of 
the article itself. 

A very considerable number of the pil- 
grims who anoually visit Mecca travel by 
sea to Jedda, whence they betake them- 
selves in companies to ¢he city of cities. 
The condition of these poor wretches is 
beyond the pale of description. Some- 
times as many as six or seven hundred 
miserable creatures are huddled together 
on board a single ship, without proper 
accommodation, and with few or none of 
the decent arrangements of life, so that 
the condition of the vessel, after a few 
days have elapsed, is filthy and disgusting 
beyond description. That women as well 
as men should elect to witness such 
scenes as they are compelled to experi- 
ence on this journey by sea to Jedda, is 
an additional proof of the strong hold 
which the religion of Islam has taken 
upon the millions who glory in undergoing 
discomforts and dangers the bare mention 
of which occasions a shudder of horror on 
the part of any one accustomed to the 
proprieties and comforts of modern civili- 
zation. Nor is the return home less dis- 
tressing, for, added to the discomforts 
attendant on the voyage, the votaries are 
frequently compelled to endure great suf- 
fering while waiting at the port for a ves- 
sel to take them away. Many during this 
period, which is often protracted, sell 
everything they possess in the world, and 
when this is not sufficient to procure food, 
they are turned into the streets to starve 
and perish. 

The Indian government has more than 
once taken the question of pilgrimage into 
consideration, with the view of securing 
the comfort and protecting the interests 
of her Majesty’s Indian subjects during 
their journey to and from Mecca. It was 
originally contemplated that a fee should 
be charged for the issue of a passport, 
without which the Turkish government of 
1880 intimated that pilgrims arriving at 
Jedda would be liable to be expelled from 
the Hedjaz; and that a deposit should be 
required to ensure a sufficient supply of 
money for the return journey; but these 
ideas were abandoned, and it was deter- 
mined to appoint a Muslim official at Bom- 
bay as “protector of pilgrims.” Quite 
recently it has been thought expedient to 
allow Mr. Cook, the great entrepreneur, 
to conduct the votaries to their destina- 
tion. But how this is to be done, and 
what measures will be necessary to pro- 


however, are generally sold by auction, | tect the guides from outbreaks of fanati- 
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cism on the road, must be shown by 
future experience. 

It is difficult to state accurately the 
precise number of pilgrims who annually 
repair to Mecca, but perhaps forty to 
sixty thousand may be taken as a fair 
average. Of these about one-half journey 
by sea in the following proportions : — 


Indians. ° 
Turks, Egyptians, ‘and Syrians 


- 8,500 
+ 8,000 


Malays . ° ° ° ° ° 7,000 
Persians ‘ ° ‘ ° e + 3,400 
Maghrabis . ° . » 1,700 
Soudanis and Yamanis « 41,300 





29,900 


It will be seen that the Indian and 
Turkish hajis are the most numerous, 
while the Malays come next in impor- 
tance. The last are mostly Dutch sub- 
jects from Java, who are encouraged by 
their rulers to visit the holy places in 
Arabia, on the ground that “the expe- 
rience gained on the journey as to the 
tyranny and extortion of the Mussulman 
government in the Hedjaz tends to in- 
crease in a haji the sense of the advan- 
tage he enjoys at home, and dissipates 
many of the illusions with regard to the 
temporal power of Muhammadanism.” 

Mr. Blunt, taking the year 1880 as his 
basis, estimates the number of pilgrims as 
follows : — 





Sea. Land. 
Ottoman subjects, including 
pilgrims from Syria and 
Iran, but not from Egypt 
or Arabia Proper z - 8,500 1,000 
Egyptians. ° ° 5,000 1,000 
Maghrabis  . . ° + 6,090 
Arabs from Yaman ‘ + 3,000 
” Oman and Hadra- 
maut . 3,000 
Arabs from Najd . ° ° 5,000 
7 Hedjaz . . 22,000 
Negroes from Soudan . 2,000 
34 Zanzibar. 1,000 
Malabaris from — of Good 
Hope. ° ° ° 150 
Persians ‘ . : - 6,000 2,500 
British Indians. ° + 15,000 
Malays . ° ° . + 12,000 
Chinese. . ° ° 100 
61,750 31,500 
Total . . . + 93250 


A more recent return which has just 
reached me gives the figures for 1885 in 
the former column at 17,303, carried on 
twenty six vessels; of these pilgrims Java 
supplied 6,799; India, 6,577; Persia, 713 ; 
Arabia, 
397; Afghanistan, 18; and China, 11. 


1,627; Bokhara, 1,161; Turkey, 
It 
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is probable that Mr. Blunt’s totals much 
exceed the truth. 

Such is the pilgrimage to Mecca, with 
its quaint ceremonies, its fatiguing devo- 
tions, and its trying hardships. It forms 
a remarkable chapter in the history of 
the world, for it teaches the lesson that, 
whether the doctrine of Muhammad be 
the religion of a false messenger from on 
high, as some contend, or the divinely 
inspired faith delivered by the Almighty 
to his true apostle the prophet of Arabia, 
as is the belief of the Muslim world, it is, 
at any rate, a creed which has taken a 
deep root in the minds of its devotees. 
When, indeed, we find that the wealthiest 
and the noblest abandon all the luxuries 
of life to undergo the toil, the troubles, 
the dangers of a journey to the holy cities 
of Arabia, is it not a striking testimony 
to the power of the teachings of the 
Quran, telling forth throughout the length 
and breadth of the inhabitable world the 
faith which many millions feel in its doc- 
trines? May not such earnestness, such 
zeal, and, it must be added, such piety, 
shame the weak-hearted devotion of mod- 
ern Christendom? Humiliating, indeed, 
as is the confession, it must be avowed 
that the simple trust and confidence of the 
Muslims in their God proclaims in un- 
mistakable language that the devotee of 
the West, as regards fervor of expression 
if not honesty of purpose, must give place 
to the worshipper in the East. Does not 
the prayer of each votary in the mosque 
of Mecca, when imploring the aid and 
seeking to avert the wrath of the Creator 
in whom the pilgrim is tauglit to believe, 
seem to bid the indifferent people of 
Christian Europe follow the example of 
zeal which the Muhammadan worshippers 
afford? A. N. WOLLASTON, 


From Temple Bar. 
SOME BYE-GONE BATH DAYS, 


THE close of the seventeenth century 
witnessed the development of a phase of 
society whose votaries found at Bath 
amusement suited to every variety of taste 
and disposition in the fashionable world 
of the day. Not that the springs had 
been, by any means, unvisited aforetime, 
or that persons of distinction had neglect- 
ed to avail themselves of such virtues as 
resided in them—no long time previous 
Barbara, Duchess of Cleveland, and Mary 
Beatrice, James the Second’s queen (al- 
beit for reasons vastly dissimilar), had 
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resorted thither — but about the era re- 
ferred to, the monotony of such as sought 
relief from the healing fountains of the 
“queen of watering places,” was relieved 
by the additional attractions of dancing 
and dissipation. Slight, indeed, save to 
the crippled or infirm, had been the in- 
ducement to visit a city whose baths were 
described as bear-gardens, whence mod- 
esty was altogether excluded, and into 
which dogs, cats, pigs, and human crea- 
tures alike were flung, even while visitors 
were bathing. The accommodation, also, 
was of the most meagre, not to say sordid, 
description. The floors of the rooms 
were colored with a mixture of soot and 
small beer, to hide neglect and imperfec- 
tion; the wainscotted walls were seldom 
painted, and the hearths and chimney- 
pieces were coated with whitewash. 

With the reign of Queen Anne, how- 
ever, Bath began to assume a new char- 
acter, as an asylum for wealthy invalids, 
and a resort for “ladies of quality,” with 
their fans and essences, and for beaux all 
duly wigged and caned and snuff-boxed. 
In 1702 the queen herself arrived on a 
visit, being- met on the confines of the 
county by a band of Amazons who es- 
corted her to the city; and so powerful 
were the attractions of royalty, even at its 
dullest, that the necessaries of life rose 
a hundred per cent., the drinking-pumps 
could not meet the demands of the visitors, 
and as much asa guinea anight was asked 
for a bed. The assembled company 
amused themselves by dancing under a 
tent on the bowling-green to the music of 
a fiddle and hautboy. But dancing was 
not the only form of recreation provided. 
Lovers of high play just back from the 
Continent, who, before returning for the 
winter to the attractions of London sought 
such centres of busy idleness as afforded 
opportunity for the exercise of their spe- 
cial talents, found at Bath a field for the 
manipulation of cards and counters by no 
means unpromising. Howbeit, as if pro- 
testing against the foreign mannerisms 
elsewhere in vogue, the majority of those 
who resorted to Bath carried themselves 
as though proud of the insular roughness, 
and so country squires frequented the 
public rooms with pipes in their mouths, 
and danced, as long as seemed good to 
them, in their muddy boots. 

About the year 1705 Beau Nash ap- 
peared upon the scene, and soon assumed 
direction of the public amusements, de- 
manding allegiance to a code of laws 
whose stringency but too plainly indicates 
how stern was the discipline needed to 
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enforce any approach to good breeding. 
The son of a tradesman at Swansea, Nash 
had been under the necessity of quitting 
Oxford in consequence of having prema- 
turely succumbed to the charms of some 
local syren; and the duties in connection 
with “carrying a pair of colors” having 
proved uncongenial, the young ensigo re- 
verted to his original intention of being 
called to the bar. Chosen to superintend 
the pageant exhibited by the Middle Tem- 
ple in honor of the accession of William 
III., he so far attracted the royal atten- 
tion as to receive the offer of knighthood. 
“If your Majesty make me a knight,” 
he replied, “I wish it may be one of the 
poor Knights of Windsor, and then I shall 
have a fortune able to support my title.” 
Steele, without mentioning names, gives 
an instance of his humanity.* It seems 
that being required to render his accounts 
to a committee of the Temple, he had 
charged as one item “for making a man 
happy, £10.” He had overheard, he said 
by way of explanation, a poor man say to 
another that such a sum would render him 
the happiest man in the world, and he could 
not forbear trying the experiment. The 
age, however, was one of such kind of wit 
as is most distant of all other from wisdom. 
Having lost every shilling he possessed 
in play at York, Nash was offered fifty 
guineas if he would stand naked in a 
blanket at the minster door, while the 
congregation was dispersing. He was 
recognized by no less a personage than 
the dean. “What,” he exclaimed, “ Mr. 
Nash in masquerade!” “Only a York- 
shire penance, Mr. Dean, for keeping bad 
company,” replied Nash, pointing to his 
roystering companions. 

In the then existing state of society at 
Bath, Nash saw and seized the opportu- 
nity of making himself “the little king of 
a little people.’ He became master of 
the ceremonies in succession to a Captain 
Webster, who had been killed in a duel, 
and inaugurated his reign by prohibiting 
the wearing of white aprons in the ball- 
room. One night, the Duchess of Queens- 
bury entering the room wearing an apron 
trimmed with precious lace, Nash re- 
moved the offending garment and threw 
it among the ladies’ maids on the back 
benches, observing that “ none but waiting- 
women appeared in white aprons.” The 
heroine of this story was the famous 
beauty, Katherine Hyde, daughter of the 
Earl of Clarendon, celebrated by Prior in 
the pretty poem commencing, “ Thus 


* Spectator, No. 248. 
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Kitty, beautiful and young.” She it was 
who took Gay under her patronage, nurs- 
ing him in sickness so carefully that he 
declared that had he been their nearest 
relative, the duke and duchess could not 
have treated him with an attendance more 
constant. Greater difficulty was, how- 
ever, encountered in the endeavor to 
make the country gentry wear shoes and 
stockings and remove their boots. The 
habit was thus turned into ridicule : —- 


FRONTINELLA’S INVITATION TO THE 
ASSEMBLY, 

Come, one and all, to Hoyden Hall, 

For there we meet to-night ; 

Let prudes and fools 

Mind fashion’s rules, 

We Hoydens all decency slight ; 

Come trollops and slatterns, 

Cocked hats and white aprons, 

We beat up for folly’s recruits ; 

For why should not we 

In dress be as free 

At Hog’s-Norton’s squires in boots. 


And at length Nash so far succeeded 
in his crusade that when any gentleman 
presented -himself in the ball-room in 
boots, he would walk up to him and 
gravely express regret that he should 
have forgotten his horse. Much indigna- 
tion having been roused by a duel fought 
by torchlight, in which one of the com- 
batants was run through the body, Nash 
saw a favorable opportunity for repress- 
ing the custom of duelling, and even 
wearing swords within his dominions was 
a practice subsequently forbidden. 

The ceremonies of the day, at this time, 
commenced with the bath. Between six 
and nine o’clock in the morning the fair 
bather was brought from her lodgings in 
asedan, and as she entered the water 
there was‘set before her a little floating 
tray, on which reposed her handkerchief, 
snuff-box, and bouquet. A delightful pic- 
ture of the scene is afforded by Anstey 
(1766): — 

Ah, ’twas pretty to see them all put on their 
flannels, 

And then take to the water like so many 
spaniels ; 

’Twas a glorious sight to see the fair sex 

All wading with gentlemen up to their necks, 

And view them so prettily tumble and sprawl 

In a great smoking kettle as big as our hall, 


Smollet, in “ Humphrey Clinker,” gives 
a young lady’s description of things ata 
period somewhat later: “All is gaiety, 
good-bumor, and diversion. We have 
music in the pump-room every morning, 
cotillons every forenoon in the rooms, 
balls twice a week, concerts every other 
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night, besides private assemblies and 
parties without number. At eight in the 
morning we go in déshabille to the pump- 
room, crowded like a Welsh fair, and 
there you see the highest quality and the 
lowest tradesfolk jostling each other with- 
out ceremony, hail fellow, well met. Right 
under the pump-room windows is the 
King’s bath, a large cistern, where you 
see the patients up to their neck in the 
hot water. The ladies wear jackets and 
petticoats of brown linen, with chip hats, 
in which they fix their handkerchiefs to 
wipe their faces; but they look so flushed 
and so frightful that I always turn my 
eyes another way.” Miss Butney’s Eve- 
lina also was sore amazed at this public 
exhibition of ladies in the bath, con- 
demned by Johnson (who visited the 
Thrales at Bath, 1776) as an instance of 
barbarity he believed without parallel in 
any other part of the world. “ It is true,” 
says Evelina, “their heads are covered, 
but the very idea of being seen in sucha 
situation by any who pleases to look is in- 
delicate.” Reverting, however, to the 
days of Beau Nash: the bath over, peo- 
ple of fashion occasionally had concert 
breakfasts, which cost “ one-and-twenty 
pence apiece,” and after breakfast there 
were sometimes lectures on scientific sub- 
jects, handled, however, in a style even 
now not wholly out of fashion, so as to 
furnish as much amusement as possible 
without exacting too much from the atten- 
tion. By-and-by the pump-room opened, 
where, to the sweet strains of music, the 
company strolled and chatted and drank 
the water. At four came dinner, and on 
Tuesday and Friday there were public 
balls, the theatre being open nightly. Out 
of consideration for invalids, the balls 
began at six and ended at eleven, being 
opened by a minuet danced by the two 
persons of highest distinction present, 
ladies who intended to dance minuets 
being expected to wear lappets. Each 
gentleman was to dance with two ladies 
consecutively until the two hours allotted 
to minuets were passed, and at nine the 
ladies were to be taken to tea. Country 
dances followed, and the hour for retiring 
was so irrevocably fixed that we are as- 
sured when Princess Amelia, second 
daughter of George II., once begged for 
“one dance more,” Nash declared to her 
that his laws were as those of Lycurgus, 
absolutely irreversible. Her Royal High- 
ness had made the journey from town ina 
sedan chair, and so enjoyed her visit that 
she returned in 1752, when she drank the 
water twice daily in the pump-room, and 
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amused herself by angling from a sum- 
mer-house by the river-side, dressed in 
a riding-habit and black velvet postilion 
captied under the chin. She rose early, 
sat up late, played cards with Beau Nash, 
and used language strikingly emphatic. 
Her elder sister Anne, with her husband 
the Prince of Orange, paid a visit to Bath 
a few years previous. Lord Harvey, in 
his memoirs of George II., says of the 
prince: “* His body was deformed, so that 
if you looked at him behind, you would 
say he had no head; and if you looked 
at him in front, you would say he had no 
legs.” Nash signalized the event by the 
erection of‘an obelisk thirty feet high; 
and when, four years later, the visit of 
the Prince of Wales was commemorated 
by a memorial twice the height, Pope (a 
frequent guest at Prior Park) was applied 
to for an inscription, and, though ulti- 
mately consenting, at first professed him- 
self unequal to the task. He had re- 
ceived, he said, so few favors from the 
great that he was utterly unacquainted 
with the kind of thanks they preferred. 

The arrival of persons of rank was wel- 
comed by the pealing of the Abbey bells, 
and the salutations of the waits, for which 
the established fee varied from _helf-a- 
crown to half-a-guinea, and every head of 
a family was expected to suLscribe, on 
arrival, to the various places of amuse- 
ment. Mr. Simkin Blunderhead thus 
wrote to his mother: — 


No city, dear mother, this city excels 

In charming sweet sounds both of fiddles and 
bells ; 

1 thought, like a fool, that they only would 
ring 

For a wedding, or judge, or the birth of a 


ing ; 
But I found ’twas for me that the good-natured 
people 
Rung so loud that I thought they would pull 
down the steeple. 


The time came, however, when gam- 
bling reached such a pitch that severe 
penalties were enacted by the legislature 
agaiast all games of chance. Pharo, bas- 
set, and hazard, were equally declared 
illegal, and so games with new names 
were invented, chief among which were 
“ roly-poly,” “* Marlborough’s battles,” and 
*“E.0.” Nash became part proprietor of 
tables where the new games were played, 
and his reputation was quick to suffer 
accordingly. In his latter years he grew 
peevish and unpopular, jealous, it is said, 
of Quin, whom he suspected of being anx- 
ious to supplant him. 
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Complaining one day to Lord Chester- 
field of his ill luck at play : — 

* Would you think it, my lord,” said 
he, “fortune last night tricked me out of 
£500.” 

* Why, Nash,” replied his lordship, “ I 
don’t wonder at your losing money, but 
all the world is surprised where you get 
it to lose.” 

His latter days were embittered by pov- 
erty, but the corporation of Bath allowed 
him ten guineas a month, and after his 
death provided £50 to bury him with 
proper respect. ‘he press teemed with 
sketches of his life, and language the 
most exaggerated was used in his praise; 
he was described, for instance, as a “ con- 
stellation of the heavenly sphere,” and it 
was gravely declared that “impotent pos- 
terity would in vain fumble to produce 
his fellow.” Nash owed little to nature. 
Clumsy in person, with features harsh ° 
and irregular, he arrived at Bath at atime 
when the need of an organizer was sorely 
felt, and when one of the leading physi- 
cians of the day threatened to ruin the 
resort by writing against the efficacy of the 
waters. Goldsmith wrote his life, for 
which he received fourteen guineas from 
Newbury the publisher in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. Goldsmith himself occa- 
sionally visited Bath, the guest of Lord 
Clare in North Parade, to whom, acknowl- 
edging the preseot of a haunch of veni- 
son, he addressed the poem commenc- 
ing:— 


Thanks, my Lord, for your venison, for finer 
or fatter 

Ne’er ranged in a forest, or smoked in a plat- 
ter. 


The Bath Fournal of January 27, 1766, 
announced the death of Quin, who fifteen 
years previously had exchanged the tri- 
umphs of the stage for the rest and tran- 
quillity to be found at Bath. A master of 
elocution, he had instructed the children 
of Frederick Prince of Wales, and when 
George III. delivered his first speech from 
the throne, exclaimed with exultation 
hardly reprehensible, “I taught the boy 
to speak.” Quin had a quarrelsome 
tongue, but his repartees were generally 
humorous. He had conceived a great 
dislike to Warburton, whom Pitt after- 
wards made Bishop of Gloucester. Meet- 
ing him one day at Prior Park, the resi- 
dence of Ralph Allen, to whom Pope 
refers in the lines, — 


Let humble Allen, with an awkward shame, 
Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame, 
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Warburton begged Quin to furnish the 
company with some taste of his qualifica- 
tions as an actor. Quin delivered some 
speeches from “ Venice Preserved,” and 
among them the lines, — 

Honest men 

Are the soft easy couches on which knaves 

Repose and fatten, 
so emphasizing the honest men and kuaves, 
as to indicate without the aid of a glance 
that they were personated in his mind by 
Allen and Warburton. Quin was buried 
in the Abbey, and Garrick wrote his well- 
known epitaph. 

In the autumn of the same year (1766), 
Horace Walpole arrived from Twicken- 
ham. The cynical little man could see no 
beauty in Bath, he hated living in a fair, 
the public rooms and the loo were alike 
to him insupportable; and the new build- 
ings, “looking like so many. hospitals,” 
the perpendicular hills and paltry river, 
all made him sigh for the lovely Thames, 
and “the prettiest bauble possible,” as he 
was wont to describe Strawberry Hill. 
Watering places, such as Bath, mimicking 
the capital, did but seem to him as abigails 
tricked out in cast-off gowns. He was at 
Lady Huntingdon’s chapel the Sunday 
morning when John Wesley preached his 
first sermon there (his brother Charles 
had volunteered, but his doctrine was not 


in favor), and thys described the service. 
“They had boys and girls,” he wrote, 
“with charming voices, who sang hymns 


to Scotch ballad tunes. There were two 
eagles with red cushions for the parson 
and clerk, behind them rise three steps, 
in the midst of which is a third eagle 
for the pulpit. Scarlet armchairs to all 
three. On either side a balcony for elect 
ladies, the rest of the congregation sit on 
forms. Wesley himself is a clean, elderly 
man, fresh-colored, his hair smoothly 
combed, with a little soupgon of curl at 
the ends, as evidently an actor as Gar- 
rick, The congregation very mean, ex- 
cept the few from curiosity, and some 
honorable women, among them the Count- 
ess of Buchan (Erskine’s mother) carry- 
ing a pure, rosy, vulgar face to heaven.” 
Lady Betty Cobbe, daughter-in-law of the 
Archbishop of Dublin, and cousin of Lady 
Huntingdon, used sometimes to bring 
bishops to this chapel and smuggle them 
into the curtained seats behind the door, 
a recess which she called Nicodemus’s 
corner. Lady Huntingdon’s preachers 
were not fortunate in finding favor in the 
eyes of all her friends. The Duchess of 
Buckingham wrote to her that she thought 
their doctrines most repulsive, and strong- 
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ly tinctured with impertinence and disre- 
spect towards their superiors, in perpetu- 
ally endeavoring to level all ranks, and 
do away with all distinctions. “It is 
monstrous,” she continued, “to be told 
that you have a heart as sinful as the com- 
mon wretches that crawl the earth. This 
is highly offensive, and I cannot but won- 
der that your ladyship should relish any 
sentiments so much at variance with high 
rank and good breeding.” Astory is told 
of Nash one day demanding of Wesley 
the authority by which he acted, affirming 
that his preaching was contrary to law, 
and that people were being frightened out 
of their wits. 

“Sir,” replied Wesley, “did you ever 
hear me preach?” 

“ No,” said the king of Bath. 

“ How, then, can you judge of what you 
never heard?” 

“ By common report,” replied Nash, 

“Sir,” said Wesley, “is not your name 
Nash? I dare not judge of you by com- 
mon report.” 

It is added that the master of the cere- 
monies thereupon deemed it best to with- 
draw. 

Walpole tells us that he dined one day 
with Sir Joha and Lady Miller at Bath- 
easton, where, every Thursday, a Par- 
nassus Fair was held, and the quality 
from Bath contended for prizes for verse 
compositions collected in an antique vase 
adorned with pink ribbons. These often 
consisted of douts rimés, or rhyming ter- 
minations, which had been previously 
filled up by the competitors. Six judges 
awarded wreaths of myrtle to the success- 
ful candidates for poetic fame, who, amidst 
the plaudits of the assembly, were crowned 
by the fair hands of their hostess. Three 
volumes of these effusions were published, 
entitled “ Poetical Amusements at a Villa 
near Bath;” and among the contributors 
were the Duchess of Northumberland, 
Lords Palmerston and Carlisle, Anstey, 
Garrick, and others of literary celebrity. 
Johnson held these verses very cheap. 
“Bouts rimés,” said he, “is a mere con- 
ceit, and an old conceit, and I wonder how 
people were persuaded to write in that 
manner for this lady. The Duchess of 
Northumberland may do what she pleases, 
-— nobody will say anything to a lady of 
her high rank, — but I should be apt to 
throw *s verses in his face.” 

The elder Pitt was for many years mem- 
ber for the city, and ofttimes resorted 
thither to seek relief in its waters from 
attacks of his constitutional malady. He 
lived at No. 7, Circus, and there it was 
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that, on the day preceding his embarka- 
tion for America, General Wolfe was in- 
vited to dinner. Lord Temple was the 
only other guest. As evening drew on, 
Wolfe, unduly elated by the circumstances 
of his surroundings, drew his sword, flour- 
ished it round the room, and boasted the 
doughty deeds which he was about to 
accomplish. When at last the general 
had taken leave, and his carriage was 
heard to roll away from the door, Lord 
Chatham gave way to despair. Lifting 
up his eyes and arms, he loudly expressed 
to Temple his regret that he should have 
confided the fate of the administration and 
of the country to the hands of so vain- 
glorious a boaster.* 

Stimulated it may well have been by 
the contemplation of the magnificent man- 
sion of Prior Park, which Allen had been 
enabled to erect out of the profits derived 
from his improvements in conveyance of 
the cross-road mails. John Palmer, M.P. 
for Bath, originated the mail-coach system 
in 1784, in which year the first mail coach 
from Bath to London started from the 
Three Tuns. Dr. Johnson thought the 
most pleasing thing in existence was to 
travel, accompanied by a pretty woman, 
in a mail coach; but though we may 


miss the cantering team, the winding way, 
The roadside halt, the post horn’s well-known 
air, 
The inns, the gaping towns, and all the land- 
scape fair, 


the majority, in these degenerate days, 
though they may not have shared Dick- 
ens’s unpleasant experience of “having 
been upset in almost every description of 
vehicle known in this country,” yet pre- 
fer the smoothness of the broad gauge, 
and the speed of the Flying Dutchman. 
Palmer ultimately received from govern- 
ment the sum of £50,000, as a remunera- 
tion for his services, and to him Bath is 
indebted for having (1768) obtained a 
patent for the theatre, which thus became 
the first Theatre Royal out of the metrop- 
olis, and gave to the world of actors and 
actresses Edwin, King, Henderson, 
Abingdon (the first Lady Teazle), and the 
immortal Sarah Siddons herself. But 
space warns us that it is time to bring to 
a close these sketches of bye-gone days, 
and to cease discoursing of the Bath 
which knew Nelson and Clive and Syd- 
ney Smith, and whose pump-room and 
parades furnished to the quiet but ob- 
servant eye of Jane Austen the harvest 


* Lord Mahon’s History, volume iv. 
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of character which so charmingly flits 
before us in the pages of “ Northanger 
Abbey ;” the Bath where was the erewhile 
happy home to which were borne, to the 
bitter grief of loving sisters, the sad tid- 
ings of the fate of the brilliant and fear- 
less André; where Gainsborough painted 
Foote, “who had everybody’s face but 
his own,” and Sterne, and Burke, who 
quitted Bath but to be nearer, as he said, 
to the city whose habitations are more 
permanent, and the lovely Miss Linley, 
whom Sheridan married, and a host of 
other witty and brilliant ones. Endless 
as are the associations and pictures of 
last-century life, surrounded and framed 
by the scenery of Bath, the city rejoices 
not only in the romance of the past, but 
likewise, in some measure, in the patron- 
age accorded to the pleasure resorts of 
the day. Nor to its more modern deni- 
zens can any field of inquiry lie more 
invitingly open than to search amid the 
haunts of to-day for vestiges of another, 
and perhaps more brilliant era. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
OCEAN STEAMERS. 


SEVENTY-FOUR years ago, a strangely 
shaped little vessel waked.from its sleep 
on the ways of a shipbuilding yard at 
Port Glasgow, on the Clyde, and shook 
the christening wine-drops from its bows, 
as it gently slipped to the water, while a 
lady whispered, ** The Comet!” There 
were few there that day to witness the 
ceremony, but the name of the newly 
launched craft, so called from the comet 
which was then (1812) frightening the 
superstitious, will be remembered when 
the Great Eastern is forgotten. The 
Comet was the first ship in Britain in 
which steam was made practical use of for 
trade purposes ; forty-two feet long, eleven 
feet broad, and five feet deep, she was 
quite small enough to be carried in the 
corner of a modern man-of-war, and the 
horse-power of her engines required about 
as much steam as would now barely suffice 
to blow the foghorn of a transatlantic 
liner. Though her designer, Mr. Wood, 
lived to model] the first of the Cunard fleet, 
he could little have dreamt of the great 
rise and progress of steam navigation; 
that on the Clyde, almost within view of 
the spot, would be built the huge ocean 
leviathans which have been launched re- 
cently from the banks of the famous 
Scotch river, whence proceeded in the 
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fourteen years ending December 31, 1884, 
3,547,067 tons of new shipping, with en- 
gines of a total horse-power of 2,602,807. 
Of these the premier yard, Messrs. John 
Elder and Co.’s, Fairfield, Govan, alone 
contributed no fewer than 350,081 tons 
with 380,639 horse engine power, equal to 
a fleet of seventy first-class Transatlantic 
ships, while the vessels it has turned out 
are now to be found carrying British and 
foreign flags on every navigable part of 
the globe. The increase in steam ship- 
building has been so rapid, indeed, that 
there are still those living who have sailed 
in the little pioneer vessel alluded to. 
They can recollect well each fresh tri- 
umph in marine engineering; the substi- 
tution of the screw for the paddle, almost 
simultaneously with the introduction of 
the compound engine, and the great sav- 
ing it effected in fuel; the abandonment 
of wood in favor of iron, and, very re- 
cently, the discarding of iron in favor of 
steel. 

' The success of the Comet, which at- 
tained a speed of six miles an hour, led 
to the building of the Clyde, the Eliza- 
beth, and the Glasgow, more powerful 
boats, and three miles an hour faster. In 
1815, the Marjory, sixty-three feet long, 
was sent round to the Thames, where, 
as the first steam vessel ever seen, she 
created quite a sensation; in 1818 the 
Rob Roy crossed the Irish Channel from 
the Clyde to Belfast. Another, the Rob- 
ert Bruce, of one hundred and fifty tons, 
and sixty horse-power, made a successful 
trip to Belfast in the same year, and in 
1822, ten years after the Comet was 
launched, the British steam fleet had in- 
creased to close upon sixty boats. With 
stronger vessels and engines, and embold- 
ened by their success in the Channel, 
daring navigators next essayed to make 
long ocean voyages, using the paddles in 
calm weather; andin 1825, the Enterprise, 
of five hundred tons and one hundred and 
twenty horse-power, made the passage 
round the Cape of Good Hope to India, 
the Savannah (of which more hereafter), 
having with a slight use of steam crossed 
to this country from Quebec in 1819. 
Ten years later the value of steam for 
ocean navigation was fully recognized, 
though sailors of the old school were as 
bitterly opposed to it as were mail coach- 
men to the iron horses of George Ste- 
phenson. Undoubtedly the oldest steam 
packet company in existence is the Penin- 
sular and Oriental, familiarly known as 
the P. and O., which in 1837, as the 
Peninsular Company, entered into a gov- 
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ernment contract to carry mails from Fal- 
mouth to Lisbon, Gibraltar, and other of 
the Peninsular ports, a service which had 
been previously executed by sailing pack- 
ets, with much irregularity, uncertainty, 
and general delay, three weeks as a rule 
being taken between Lisbon and London. 
The first steam vessel of the company was 
the William Fawcett, a small wooden pad- 
dle-boat, little bigger than a modern tug- 
boat, built in the year 1829, seventy-four 
feet long, and two hundred and six tons 
gross measurement, with engines of sixty 
horse-power. From this insignificant little 
ship the fleet has steadily grown, till it 
now comprises fifty-two magnificent screw 
steamers, measuring 181,694 tons, all of 
which have been built during the last ten 
years, thirteen of them constructed of 
steel, and the remainder of iron. In 1840 
the company’s tender for a mail service to 
India and China was accepted under a 
royal charter of incorporation ; and on the 
24th of September, 1842, the Hindostan, 
as the pioneer of the Oriental squadron of 
the fleet, sailed from Southampton. The 
mail contracts now extend to India, China, 
Japan, and Australia; and in the perform- 
ance of the services, the vessels — which 
placed bow and stern would extend to 
four miles, and give employment ashore 
and afloat to ten thousand men — steamed 
last year two hundred and thirty-four 
thousand nautical miles, or as much as 
one hundred and eight times round the 
world. The three largest and most pow- 
erful vessels of the fleet are the Rome 
(5,013), the Carthage (4,911), and the Mas- 
silia (4,908), each of which has an effective 
horse-power of five thousand, and, like all 
of the P. and O, vessels, is divided into 
water-tight compartments, in order to meet 
the Admiralty requirements for war cruis- 
ers, several of them having already been 
engaged for such purposes by the govern- 
ment. Every vessel is most luxuriously 
fitted up for the particular service on 
which it is engaged, and the reputation of 
the line stands as high as it has done at 
any time during the last forty-five years. 
During the last ten years it is a note- 
worthy fact that an increased tonnage of 
fifty per cent. has been propelled forty- 
three per cent. more miles, by only forty 
per cent. increase in coal consumption, a 
marked economy thus being effected. 

In June, 1877, the pioneer vessel of a 
rival line to the Peninsular and Oriental 
sailed from London. This was the Lusi- 
tania, under charter to Anderson, Ander- 
son & Co., a magnificent ship of 3,832 tons, 
which was followed, on March 7th, 1878, 
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by the Garonne, 3,876 tons, flying the flag 
of the Orient Steam Navigation Company 
(Limited). Two years afterwards this 
company, which has sailing under its flag 
eleven vessels, of a total tonnage of 48,265, 
with an accumulated horse-power of forty- 
three thousand four hundred, and giving 
employment to close upon fifteen hundred 
hands — officers, seamen, engineers, stok- 
ers, and stewards—had launched for 
them, from the yard of Messrs. John 
Elder and Company, at Fairfield, the cel- 
ebrated iron-built Orient, of 5,386 tons, 
which, with a speed of fifteen knots, soon 
reduced the record between London and 
Melbourne from forty to about thirty days. 
In December, 1881, the Austral, from the 
same noted yard, was added to the fleet; 
and this handsome vessel of five thousand 
six hundred tons, with engines of six 
thousand indicated horse-power, is un- 
doubtedly the fastest vessel in the English 
and Australian trade, having realized sev- 
enteen knots an hour on trial, and makes 
exceedingly rapid passages out and home, 
both by the Suez Canal and the Cape. 
With a promenade deck two hundred feet 
long, situated about twenty-four feet above 
the load water-line; a dining-saloon, forty 
feet square, seated to accommodate one 
hundred and twenty persons; a drawing- 
room, thirty-two feet by sixteen feet, 
beautifully finished in white enamel and 
gold, and commodious cabins, a number 
of which are arranged to make up during 
the day into sitting-rooms, the new vessel 
has proved a great favorite, both with 
English and colonial passengers. 

Whilst Australia is excellently served 
by the Peninsular and Oriental and the 
Orient lines, excellent steam communica- 
tion exists between London and New 
Zealand, in the Shaw, Savill, and Albion 
Company’s line and the New Zealand 
Shipping Company’s line, the first steam- 
ship of which latter was the British King, 
of 3,556 tons, with engines of four hundred 
horse-power. In 1883 there were added 
from Fairfield the Tongariro, the Aorangi, 
and the Ruapehu, 4,163 tons each, and 
built of steel, with accommodation for 
seventy-three first, fifty-seven second, and 
two hundred and thirty-four third-class 
passengers, and which are also entered on 
the Admiralty list as transports of the 
highest class. In 1884 the Kaikoura and 
the Rimutaka, each 4,474 tons, were 
launched from the same _ shipbuilding 
yard; and the five new vessels complete 
a very fine fleet, of a total tonnage of 
21,437, each manned by an average crew 
of one hundred and ten officers and men, 
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all told. The saloon accommodation is 
most spacious, and the ship is well fitted 
out for a passage of forty five days out 
and forty-two days home, the periods al- 
lowed by the New Zealand government 
for the alternate carrying of the mails with 
the San Francisco service. 

Only once has the full time allowed 
been required, and that was last year 
(1885), when the Tongariro cracked her 
driving-shaft, one day out from Teneriffe. 
With this in a damaged state, and fitted 
with a Thompson patent screw coupling, 
she steamed eleven thousand miles, a 
marvellous performance of its kind. The 
quickest passages between New Zealand 
and this country have been made outwards 
by the Aorangi, in thirty-nine days twelve 
hours; and more recently by the Kai- 
koura, in thirty-six days thirty minutes 
from Lyttleton to Plymouth, traversing 
the distance between Rio and the latter 
port in the unprecedented time of fifteen 
days. The magnificent new vessel of the 
Shaw, Savill, and Albion Company, the 
Arawa, fitted with triple expansion en- 
gines, has recently, however, performed 
the homeward voyage in thirty-five days 
twenty hours. Of the beautiful steamers 
of the Clan line, which have a total ton- 
nage of sixty-eight thousand, and give 
employment to two thousand men, the five 
finest are the Clan MacArthur, 3.984 
tons, the Clan MacIntosh, 3,985 tons, the 
Clan Macpherson, 3,921 tons, and the 
Clan Matheson, 3,917 tons, all of steel, 
with engines of three thousand horse- 
power each, and the Clan Grant (iron), 
3,545 tons and twenty-five hundred horse- 
power. These vessels were launched in 
1883 from the yards of the noted Clyde 
shipbuilders, and are most luxuriously 
fitted up, while they possess all the most 
recent improvements in machinery. The 
line was started as a regular service from 
Glasgow and Liverpool to Bombay in 
1878, the pioneer ship being the Clan 
Alpine, 2,080, with engines of twelve hun- 
dred and fifty horse-power. A_ service 
from the same ports to Cape Colony and 
Natal was added in 1881; and there was 
a further development in 1882, when boats 
were put in between Glasgow and Liver- 
pool, and Colombo, Madras, and Calcutta. 

The oldest Cape line is the Union 
Steamship Company, established in 1853, 
aod which now includes a fleet of eighteen 
splendid vessels of a tonnage of 48,745. 

The well-known Hawarden Castle, Nor- 
ham Castle, and Drummond Castle, of Sir 
Donald Currie’s famous Cape mail line, 
are names which have been made very 
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familiar to the public in recent years. 
The first-named ship is built of iron, and 
has a gross tonnage of 4,241, with an in- 
dicated horse-power of 4,073, and is brig- 
rigged, with masts and yards of steel. 
The water compartments are nine in num- 
ber, and with three iron decks covered 
with teak, she has been made suitable for 
carrying guns, as well as troops, should 
occasion require. The grand saloon in 
the midship portion of the vessel is forty- 
four feet square, and is most tastefully 
and classically ornamented, walnut and 
oak being almost exclusively used in the 
decorations. A feature of these vessels 
is the extraordinary pumping power, which 
is equal to discharging forty-five tons of 
water per minute. Not to be identified 
with the Cape mail Castle steamers, 
though frequently so from having been 
built, like the foregoing, in the Fairfield 
yard, is the famous Stirling Castle, the 
fastest steamship that has ever passed 
through the Suez Canal. This renowned 
vessel, built of iron in 1882, with engines 
of eight thousand six hundred indicated 
horse-power, the steam being supplied by 
six large double-eaded boilers, each fired 
by six furnaces, and carrying the first of 
the’ season’s tea from China, made the 
passage from Woosung Dock to the Isle 
of Wight on her maiden voyage in twenty- 
nine days eleven hours — a passage which 
the reflective may like to compare with 
that of the champion tea-clipper Spindrift, 
which won the great ocean race round 
the Cape of Good Hope, from Foo Choo 
Foo to London, in ninety-five days one 
hour. 

It is of course utterly impossible in a 
magazine article to notice the whole of the 
numerous ocean steamers which sail under 
the favorite flags, but the powerful ves- 
sels of the British India Steam Naviga- 
tion Company, which has a total tonnage 
of one hundred and sixty four thousand ; 
of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, 
with its double services to the West In 
dies and Brazil, and the River Plate; and 
of the Pacific Steam Navigation Com- 
pany, with its forty-one steamers of a 
tonnage of* 99,859, including two hand- 
some new vessels of six thousand two 
hundred and fifty ions, with engines of 
seven thousand five hundred horse-power, 
— must be seen and sailed in to have their 
merits appreciated. It was in one of the 
latter company’s vessels, the Brandon, 
that the compound engine was first used, 
in 1856. 

Having noticed the chief British steam- 
ship lines which connect England with 





her colonies and the East, it will be well 
perhaps, considering the extraordinary 
rivalry which exists upon it, to trace the 
history of the great Atlantic “ ferry ” by 
itself. In 1819, as already mentioned, 
the Savannah made the passage from 
America to this country chiefly under can- 
vas, but using paddles turned by steam 
when the wind failed and the sea was 
calm. Twelve years afterwards, viz., io 
1831, the Royal William came across from 
Quebec in twenty-five days, relying more 
upon steam than sail; and in 1838 the 
Sirius, a vessel of four hundred and fifty 
tons, and one hundred and seventy-eight 
feet in length, crossed from this country 
to New York in seventeen days. She 
was passed on the voyage out by the 
Great Western, which sailed from Bristol, 
the port in which she was built, three 
days afterwards, viz., 7th April, 1838, and 
arrived on the 23rd, fifteen days out. The 
American mail-ships were frequently kept 
in the Channel for whole days through the 
setting in of easterly winds, and one in- 
stance may be quoted to illustrate this. 
It is from the West Briton of April 2, 
1837: — 

“ Advantages of Steamboats. The Ro- 
mona steamer arrived from a cruise on 
Sunday, having boarded that morning, at 
half past seven o’clock, about twenty-five 
miles off the Land’s End, his Majesty’s 
brig Seagull, and brought her mails in 
here at four P.M., thereby saving that 
night’s post both to London and the Cross 
Roads. The packet arrived at one A.M. 
on Wednesday, and had not the wind 
veered round to the north-west, she could 
not possibly have beat up till several 
hours after that time.” 

It was now made clearly evident that 
the transatlantic vessel of the future was 
one to be propelled by steam. Tono one 
did this seem more apparent than the late 
Mr. Samuel Cunard, an able, far-seeing 
man of business, who speedily grasped the 
situation. Though in the following year, 
1838, the British Government contracted 
with Messrs. Cunard, Burns & Co. to sup- 
ply three steamers for the performance of 
two voyages monthly, it was not till 1840 
that the Cunard Line was really estab- 
lished. About this time an aged gentle- 
man might have been seen seated by a 
brook which babbled on its way to the 
Clyde, indulging in the boyish pastime of 
sailing little boats, to the wonder and sor- 
row of the passing farmers, as he, with 
his hawsers of thread attached to the 
stems of his miniature vessels, dragged 
them against the streamlet’s current one 
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by one, watching their every bobbing 
movement in the eddies, and how the lit- 
tle wavelets washed and rippled along 
their little bows. Not till the sun had 
sunk low in the western horizon, and the 
water-rat crept out from its home on the 
banks to make its supper off the sedges, 
would he think of gathering up his toy 
barks and walking homewards to his resi- 
dence in the city of Glasgow. The old 
gentleman, long gone to rest, was Mr. 
Napier of Lancefield. His name will al- 
ways be associated with the pioneer ves- 
sels of the now great Cunard fleet, and 
his boat-sailing experiments were made 
with the view of finding out what forms of 
vessel offered the least resistance to the 
water, and were best suited to breasting 
the great Atlantic waves. The first ves- 
sel built for the newly formed company 
was the Britannia. She was two hun- 
dred and seven feet in length, thirty four 
feet broad, and twenty-two feet in depth, 
dimensions which it may be interesting to 
compare with those of the Umbria and 
Etruria, the latest additions to that com- 
pany’s magnificent fleet, which are each 
five hundred and one feet six inches long 
fifty-seven feet broad, and thirty-eight feet 
deep. The Britannia’s engines were of 
the rude side-lever kind, and were power- 
ful enough to create an average speed of 


8} knots an hour over a full Atlantic voy- 


age. It was in this ship that Dickens set 
out for America in 1842, and in the open- 
ing chapter of his “ American Notes,” the 
great novelist gives a very amusing de- 
scription of his first impressions when 
going on board with his wife. What 
seemed to tickle him immensely were the 
so-called state rooms; it will be remem- 
bered that for some time he could not per- 
suade himself that his “room of state” 
could be anything but a pleasant fiction 
and a cheerful jest of the captain’s in- 
vented and put into practice for the better 
relish of some real state room about to be 
disclosed. 

The opposition to the Cunard company, 
whose fleet comprised other three Clyde- 
built vessels — the Acadia, Caledonia, and 
Columbia, of moderate dimensions — was 
very great during the first few years, but 
it was not steadily maintained. The 
Great Britain, a sister ship to the Great 
Western, was built in 1843, and fitted with 
two powerful engines of five hundred 
horse-power each, and a propeller sixteen 
feet in diameter, the main shaft, twenty- 
eight inches round, having a ten-inch hole 
bored through it, through which a stream 
of water was steadily played to keep it cool. 
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Fitted with six masts, hinged so as to 
lower when steaming against headwinds, 
she had a most imposing appearance, and 
created quite as great a sensation in her 
day as the Great Eastern did fourteen 
years later. She succeeded, in 1845, in 
making a passage to New York from Liv- 
erpool in fifteen days,the average speed 
attained being 9} knots, and had very well 
demonstrated the advantages of the screw 
propeller for ocean steaming, when she 
was wrecked in Dundrum Bay on the 
Irish coast, in September, 1846. Notwith- 
standing that, she was re-fitted in Liver- 
pool, and with the addition of a small keel 
to keep her from rolling (her masts at the 
same time being reduced to four), attained 
a speed of fifteen miles per hour. The 
paddle remained the favorite oar of pro- 
pulsion for a long time afterwards, though 
occasionally, in headwinds and heavy seas, 
the wheels were as completely paralyzed 
as mill-wheels are in river floods by dense 
volumes of water, or what is technically 
called ** backwater lift.” 

Ten years after the Cunard flag had 
been hoisted on the Britannia came se- 
rious and determined opposition from 
America, in the establis! ment of the Col- 
lins Line, with the Arctic, the Baltic, the 
Atlantic, and Pacific, three thousand tons 
each. Faster vessels had to be put on by 
the older company, and from 8} knots the 
speed was raised to 12 and 12} knots, yet 
the smartest passages of the Cunard 
Company’s vessels were twelve days and 
nine hours outwards, and eleven days and 
eleven hours homewards, against eleven 
days eight hours outwards, and ten days 
twenty-three hours homewards. So the 
senior company was again forced to seek 
the assistance of the naval architect and 
the marine engineer in order to re-estab- 
lish supremacy. But the Collins Line was 
unfortunate in every other way, except 
speed, the Arctic, with Mr. Collins and 
his wife and daughter and many lives, 
being Jost in collision with the Vesta; and 
in 1856 the Pacific set out, and never was 
heard of again. By 1858 the sharehold- 
ers were ruined, and the line was given 
up. A new flag, which was déstined to 
brave the breeze longer than the Collins 
Line, however, was now seen fluttering on 
the Atlantic. This was that of the well- 
known Inman fleet, the first vessel of 
which was the City of Glasgow, 1,609 
tons, which sailed to Philadelphia on the 
11th of December, 1850, and was the first 
screw steamer to cross the Atlantic in 
winter. This ship was followed by the 
City of Manchester, 1,906 tons, on the Ist 
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of July, 1851, and the City of Philadelphia 
on the 30th of August, 1854, the fleet be- 
ing gradually added to, though it was not 
till 1857 that the boats first began to ply 
to New York. 

Iron had come into very general use for 
shipbuilding purposes, and the fate of 
America, as a first-class water-carriage 
power, was sealed. No one saw that 
more clearly than the late Mr. W. S. 
Lindsay, M.P. for Sunderland, the author 
of the “ History of Merchant Shipping,” 
who, speaking at the launch of an emi- 
grant vessel, named after himself, in 1852 
at Newcastle, uttered the following ex- 
ceedingly prophetic words: “I believe 
that in five or six years there will be very 
few ships built of wood, and what a start 
iron will give us over a nation which has 
most interfered with us as competitors! 
America has labored hard to maintain the 
supremacy of the seas; but we have now 
a material for building ships which Amer- 
ica does not possess, and for which she 
will have to come to us. This will open 


her eyes to the evil of maintaining a duty 
of thirty per cent. on all manufactured iron, 
for the freight and charges alone will be 
quite sufficient to operate as a protection 
tothe British shipbuilders.” ‘These words 
have literally proved true to the letter, for 


at the present moment there is not one 
single first-class steamer on the Atlantic 
flying the stars and stripes; and last year 
every bushel of wheat brought to Europe 
from America was carried by a British or 
foreign steamer. This result is possibly 
not now so much owing to the lack of ma- 
terial as the high rate of artisans’ wages in 
America, and the heavy first cost, through 
taxation and freight of machinery, for iron 
and steel shipbuilding. 

In 1856 were formed the Allan and the 
Anchor Lines, and in the latter year the 
Cunard Company had built for them their 
first iron vessel, the famous Persia, which, 
with engines of three thousand six hun- 
dred horse-power, reduced the average 
passage between New York and Queens- 
town to ten and a half days. This was 
attained at the very heavy cost of one 
hundred and fifty tons of coal per twenty- 
four hours, but as it had been distinctly 
laid down by the shipping authorities of 
the day that where time was included as 
an element in mercantile conveyance (and 
it was admittedly a very important one), 
it would generally be found that a high 
speed, at any expense of fuel, would well 
compensate for the additional expense; 
so the Cunard Company, with their su- 
premacy again established, did not grudge 
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the firing. In 1857, Brunel, who had 
designed the Great Britain, gave the com- 
pany a scare with his Great Eastern, but 
she proved a failure from first to last, 
though the huge vessel deserves most 
honorable mention in the history of the 
Atlantic ferry, from the important part 
she played in the laying of the first At- 
lantic cable. In 1861, the Scotia, the last 
of the Cunard paddle-ships, and which 
reduced the passage to nine days, was 
built on the Clyde, the lords of the Ad- 
miralty having, after a vexatious delay, 
allowed the use of propellers in mail 
steamboats, and the reform of the fleet 
began with the launching of the China, 
the first vessel under the company’s flag 
which was fitted with the screw. The 
Guion Line was established in the follow- 
ing year (1863), and seven years afterwards 
the White Star floated its well-known 
banner of recognition on their pioneer 
ship Oceanic, 3.707 tons. 

The competition was now at its height, 
for during the time of the war, and pre- 
vious to the laying down of the Atlantic 
cable in 1866, much interest was necessa- 
rily attached to the arrival of transatlantic 
steamers, whole columns of intelligence 
from the Jatest files of American news- 
papers being frequently telegraphed from 
Queenstown to London and the large pro- 
vincial towns, where, within a few hours 
after the whistles of the steamers were 
heard off the Irish coast, newsboys were 
calling loudly ‘* The surrender of Lee,” 
or “The fall of Richmond.” When a 
mail, late through stress of weather or 
headwinds, hove in sight, and it was sup- 
posed that there was on board news of a 
battle which previous intelligence had led 
the British public to anticipate, the excite- 
ment was of course intense, and many 
smart and daring journalistic feats were 
performed outside of Cork Harbor by 
adventurous correspondents. In regard 
to this, it is a noteworthy fact that the 
Cunard mail steamer from New York, in 
April, 1865, was delayed so much in mid- 
Atlantic by headwinds, head seas, and 
other adverse circumstances, that the 
Allan Line steamer Nova Scotia, holding 
a northerly course to clear Malin Head, 
landed a file of American papers at Mo- 
ville, on Loch Foyle, in Donegal. These 
papers contained the first news and full 
account of the assassination of President 
Lincoln; and with a telegraph office as 
near at hand as Londonderry, five miles 
off, a clever correspondent might easily 
have realized a small fortune from them. 
They were not utilized, however, and the 
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British public slept soundly whilst the 
huge steamer pursued her voyage to the 
Mersey ; and thus a golden opportunity in 
journalism was lost forever. Though the 
establishment of electrical connection 
robbed the steamers of much of that ro- 
mance which was attached to couriers in 
the days of old, it cannot be gainsaid that 
it increased the trade between this coun- 
try and America. To British shipowners 
and New York or Boston agents the new- 
laid cable proved a “tell-tale” similar to 
that which exists between the captain on 
the bridge deck and the engineer at his 
steam handle; and the whole Atlantic 
traffic underwent achange. High charges 
for telegraphy led to the laying down of 
additional telegraphic cables, and the re- 
sult of this is that at the present time, 
when a British produce merchant has not 
enough checse in his stores to supply his 
country customers, he takes up his code- 
book, and cables to his New York agent 
as follows —the form is an exact copy 
with names altered — * Dixon New York 
Divan.” These three words, which would 
cost for transmission but six shillings, 
would be interpreted by the New York 
agent as, “From James Dixon and Co., 
Liverpool, to Dixon Bros., New York. 
Buy and ship for our account one thou- 
sand boxes finest London cheese at 4os., 
cif. to Liverpool, payment by draft at 
sixty days sight, with documents attached, 
shipment to be made this week.” The 
cheese would possibly be put on steamer 
on receipt, and would be delivered at Liv- 
erpool in less than ten days afterwards 
at a cost of one-seventh of a penny per 
pound. 

Though ordinary commercial transac- 
tions could sometimes be so readily ar- 
ranged by cablegram, there were times 
when the principals of firms found that it 
was absolutely imperative that they should 
cross the Atlantic. This necessitated a 
fresh demand for speed, which did not 
come from America, as many people are 
of opinion, but rather from the market 
centres of London, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Glasgow, and other large towns, business 
men not caring to spend a single day 
more at sea, going or returning, than they 
could spare, whilst those who went out for 
the purpose of securing some extensive 
contract of which they had been advised 
electrically, felt anything but happy in a 
slow boat off Sandy Hook, whilst dreaded 
rivals, who had been lucky enough to 
secure passages in fast ships, were ac- 
tively at work in Wall Street or snug in 
the railway cars on the road to Chicago or 





St. Louis. The rivalry following on this 
began with the Inman and White Star 
Lines, and in 1877 the City of Berlin 
made the passage from Queenstown to 
Sandy Hook in seven days fourteen hours 
twelve minutes, after some very good out- 
ward and inward average runs, the best of 
the former of which were, outward, seven 
days eighteen hours two minutes, in Sep- 
tember, 1875, and, homeward, seven days 
fifteen hours forty-eight minutes. This 
was soon eclipsed by the White Star 
steamer Britannic, which, on the. 1oth 
August, 1877, performed the voyage in 
seven days ten hours fifty-three minutes, 
a passage which it was thought by many 
at the time could not well be improved 
upon. 

The great battle of speed for the Atlan- 
tic blue riband was however but com- 
mencing, for Mr. Pearce of Fairfield, the 
managing partner of the extensive ship- 
building works of Messrs. John Elder & 
Co, (now the Fairfield Shipbuilding and 
Engineering Company), was of opinion 
with Emerson, that “it is time to be old 
to take in sail,’”’ or, for the matter of that, 
to cut off steam, and offered to build a 
vessel which would further reduce the 
duration of the voyage. The Cunard 
Company, whose fastest ship was the Gal- 
lia, did not entertain favorably the idea 
of speedier vessels, with increased coal- 
consumption, nor did the managers of any 
other line save the Guion, who, how- 
ever, at the time, could not see their way 
to find the large amount necessary for an 
expensive addition to their fleet. “ Find 
me (naming a certain amount),” said Mr. 
Pearce to Mr. Guion, “and I will find the 
rest, and build a steamship which will 
beat the fastest on the Atlantic.” The 
money was found, and from the Fairfield 
yard was turned out, in 1879, the Arizona, 
of 5,164 tons, four hundred and fifty feet 
in length, and forty-five feet four inches 
broad, with engines of six thousand indi- 
cated horse-power. When tried on the 
measured mile at Glasgow, her speed was 
found to be 17.3 knots an hour, which was 
most satisfactory, and soon after she was 
put on the Atlantic she amply fulfilled her 
builder’s promise, steaming 16} knots 
when fully laden. In July, 1879, she came 
over from Sandy Hook to Queenstown in 
seven days eight hours six minutes, and 
in the next voyage homewards was only 
fifteen minutes slower; while on Novem: 
ber 8th, 1879, she went out to New York 
from Queenstown in seven days eight 
hours forty-nine minutes. These being 
the fastest passages out and home ever 
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registered, the gauntlet which the Guion 
Company had thus thrown down was 
bound to be picked up by one or other of 
the premier companies. 

No doubt to maintain the reputation 
which the City of Berlin, the City of 
Richmond, and other magnificent vessels 
had in late years achieved for their fleet, 
the Inmans entrusted the Barrow Ship- 
building Company with an order for a 
large new steamer of eight thousand five 
hundred tons, five hundred and sixty feet 
long, to be named the City of Rome; 
while almost at the same time the Cunard 
Company commissioned Messrs. J. and 
G. Thompson, of Dalmuir-on-Clyde, to 
build the Servia, of eight thousand five 
hundred tons, with engines of eleven 
thousand horse-power, and calculated to 
steam eighteen knots an hour, a rate of 
speed which was also expected of the 
Inman vessel. No sooner were the keels 
of these ships laid down in 1880 than the 
construction of a third ship to defend the 
Guion flag, which now stood in some dan- 
ger of being lowered, was commenced in 
Fairfield yard. This was the celebrated 
Alaska, subsequently to be known to fame 
as “the greyhound of the Atlantic,” a 
designation first applied prophetically in 
1882 in the Vew York Herald, when she 
was on the stocks, in a special article by 
the present writer on the ships for the 
transatlantic trade at that time in course 
of being built in Great Britain. 

Excitement ran high in New York as 
to the probable result of the competition 
between these lines ; “ pools ” were formed 
in the commercial haunts and restaurants, 
and the very steamboat stokers them- 
selves risked their hard-earned dollars on 
the vessel they considered likely to beat 
the record. The Alaska was not tried by 
the usual mile test, and in her early voy- 
ages did not succeed in eclipsing the feats 
of the Arizona, the full steam power not 
being applied ; but on June 6th, 1882, she 
came home from New York to Queens- 
town in six days twenty-two hours and 
two minutes, and on September 1oth of 
the same year lowered the record to six 
days eighteen hours and thirty-seven min- 
utes, her fastest voyage outwards being 
six days twenty-one hours thirty-eight 
minutes, on September 16th, 1883. 

Owing to defects connected with her 
machinery, the City of Rome, as regards 
speed, proved unsuccessful, and though 
she has since made fast passages for the 
Anchor Company, under whose flag she 
now sails, her best performance for the 
Inman Line was seven days fifteen hours 





twenty-four minutes, from Sandy Hook to 
Queenstown, on April 22, 1882. Since 
passing into the hands of the Anchor Com- 
pany, her engines have been altered, and 
her boiler power increased. The Servia, 
in January of the same year, accomplished 
the homeward voyage in seven days eight 
hours six minutes, or about half an hour 
behind the 1881 September record of the 
Arizona. Not content with the Alaska’s 
performances, Mr. Pearce built to his 
own order the famous Oregon, of 7,375 
tons, which under the Guion flag further 
reduced the record, on April 19, 1884, 
to six days eight hours twenty-two min- 
utes; her fastest homeward passage to 
Queenstown being accomplished in six 
days ten hours forty minutes, from Sandy 
Hook. This magnificent ship having 
been afterwards acquired by the Cunard 
Company, was continuing to make splen- 
did average runs for her new owners, when 
she was sunk in collision with an Ameri- 
can trading schooner off Fire Island, 
within a few hours of completing her out- 
ward passage on March 14, fortunately 
without the loss of a single life. Most 
of the Atlantic companies were by this 
time inclined to cry “enough,” as each 
additional fast boat built lowered the 
value for passengers’ service of one of the 
“ten-day average” steamers, and rele- 
gated many of them to the secondary 
rank of cargo-carriers. The Fairfield 
builder, however, had declared to improve 
upon the Oregon’s passage, and with this 
in view, and also with the view of finding 
steady employment for his large staff of 
six thousand workmen, he determined 
upon laying the keel of a fresh ocean 
triumph, to be named the Minnesota. 
Before this could be done, however, the 
Cunard Company stepped in with the offer 
of an order for a large and fast steamer, 
which was accepted only on condition that 
two such ships should be taken; hence 
we have those magnificent twin vessels, 
the Umbria and Etruria, which undoubt- 
edly are the fastest and finest vesseis at 
the present day. The Umbria and Etru- 
ria are each five hundred and one feet six 
inches long, fifty-seven feet two inches 
wide, thirty-eight feet two inches deep, 
and are 7,718 tons gross tonnage. Their 
screw propellers are each twenty-four feet 
six inches in diameter, and each has a full 
complement of two hundred and eighty- 
one men and officers. The Umbria, hav- 
ing been some time fitted out as an armed 
cruiser, has made comparatively few voy- 
ages, performing the paasage out in six 
days twenty-three hours thirty-eight min- 
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utes; and the homeward voyage in six 
days fourteen hours three minutes. On 
August, 1885, the Etruria fairly eclipsed 
the previous Atlantic records by crossing 
from Queenstown to Sandy Hook in ‘six 
days five hours thirty-one minutes, and 
coming home again on the return voyage 
in six days seven hours thirty-two minutes. 
At the former figures the record now 
stands, reduced by twenty-nine hours and 
twenty minutes, through the competition 
which had set in seven years previously. 
Such is in outline a brief history of 
the chief events in connection with the 
battle of the supremacy on the Atlantic, 
so far as speed is concerned. If the dura- 
tion of the voyage has been lowered, how- 
ever, by fully a day and a half, it must be 
kept in mind that the reduction has been 
attained at a considerable increase in 
outlay. The Arizona’s consumption of 
coal and oil per twenty-four hours, is one 
hundred and sixty tons, and forty gallons; 
the Alaska’s two hundred and twenty-four 
tons and sixty gallons; while that of the 
unfortunate Oregon was two hundred and 
eighty-five tons and eighty-five gallons; 
while the firemen and trimmers required 
in each are, respectively, fifty, eighty, and 
one hundred and two. The Umbria and 


Etruria each consume three hundred tons 
of South Wales coal, or 124 tons per 


hour; no fewer than one hundred and 
eleven firemen and trimmers being en- 
gaged on the hard, grimy work of putting 
this enormous amount of fuel, equal to 
that carried by two full-sized mineral rail- 
way trains, into seventy-two large boiler 
furnaces. 

Yet the rage for fast passages still con- 
tinues, and coal, oil, and firemen’s wages 
are not allowed to enter into the problem. 
The author of * Merchant Shipping ” vig- 
orously declaimed ten years ago against 
what he called “ the almost insane desire 
for increased speed in locomotion by land 
and by sea,” by persons who were not 
aware, or who did not consider, that high 
speed involved increased danger, and ac- 
cordingly increased cost in navigation. It 
is no doubt true, as he observed, that 
high speed can only be maintained by high 
power, and that high speed and high 
power require stronger parts in every- 
thing; in the material of which the ship is 
built, as well as additional firemen and 
expenditure of fuel. Allthisis well under- 
stood by shipbuilders, who can strengthen 
the vessels they turn out toany speed that 
is required, leaving the extra expenditure 
entirely to the owners for which they are 
intended. As to the extra danger, so far 
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as has yet been experienced, travelling by 
a fast boat is no more risky than travel- 
ling by a fast train, and authorities on 
railway matters generally agree as to the 
fact that express trains are the safest. 
The vessel that is the shortest time at sea 
is the shortest time in danger if the system 
of insurance is considered ; and the vessel 
that can go twenty miles an hour in clear 
weather, can lay to for hours in thick 
weather or fog; whilst, as admitted by the 
chairman of the Cunard Company at the 
last meeting, the full capital of a single 
fast Atlantic liner is saved in a year by 
the maintenance of special services with 
a boat less. When the Collins Line was 
competing with the Cunard, Mr. Bayard, 
one of the management, in speaking on 
behalf of his proposal to “run the Cunard- 
ers off the Atlantic,” said, “We must 
have speed, extraordinary speed—a 
speed with which our vessels can over- 
take any vessel they pursue, and escape 
from any vessel they wish to avoid.” The 
Cunard Company gained in the struggle, 
partly through good fortune, and partly 
through superior management, though not 
as regards speed. But Mr. Bayard’s ideas 
are entirely reciprocated at the present 
time, when high-class merchant vessels 
are selected to act as armed cruisers on 
the mere rumor of war, as the best for 
pursuit or avoidance of the enemy, at 
most remunerative rates. In actual war 
such vessels could run the Atlantic block- 
ade, whilst it would be unsafe to allow 
slow vessels to put to sea, for their cap- 
ture would be certain, and they would 
only serve to replenish the coal-bunkers 
of the enemy’s fast cruisers. Commercial 
men are naturally in favor of comfortable 
and fast Atlantic steamers, and declaim 
against slow ships as vehemently as they 
would against a railway Parliamentary 
train. They may be found in their usual 
corner of a London city restaurant on the 
first day of the month, and at the same 
table on the last day will be able to tell 
you what they had for dinner at Delmon- 
ico’s, New York, or in the chief restau- 
rants of the Western towns, as well as on 
board the vessel out and home in the in- 
terim. 

In connection with the subject of fast 
Atlantic steamers, a line which calls for 
special notice is the North German 
| Lloyd’s, trading between Bremen and 
| New York, vza Southampton, and which, 
| holding its own well with all competitors 
| starting from the Mersey, claims to land 
|a man in America as fast as any other 
|company. The Elbe, the Fulda (which 
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rescued the Oregon’s passengers and 
crew), and the Ems, are all magnificent 
vessels of close upon five thousand tons, 
with great speed, and magnificent cabin 
and steerage accommodation, and to these 
will be added in a few weeks three new 
triumphs of Fairfield workmanship, 5,500 
tons each, one of which, the Aller, has 
been most successfully tried. These ves- 
sels contain all the latest improvements 
in steam ship-building, and will be classed 
in the highest grade. Their upper and 
main decks are all of teak, and their deck- 
houses are of steel and teak, turtle-backs 
being fitted at either end as a protection 
from the heavy Atlantic seas. They are 
to be barque-rigged, with yards on the 
foremasts, and will be fitted with the larg- 
est sets of triple expansion engines that 
have yet been constructed, together with 
the Bryce-Douglas patent valve-gear, and 
all the latest triumphs of modern marine 
engineering. Ventilation is specially pro- 
vided for, and with ten steel lifeboats, a 
Linklater’s and a Copeman’s raft, capital 
arrangements are made for saving life in 
case of accident. With such magnificent 
additions to the fleet, the North German 
Lloyd’s line will prove second to no other 
on the Atlantic, save possibly the Cunard, 
as their vessels are undoubtedly fast, and 
have internally all the arrangements for 


safety. The new ships will be fitted up 
for the accommodation of two hundred 


and twenty-four first-class, ninety-four 
second, and eight hundred and eighty-four 
third-class passengers, and will have a full 
complement of one hundred and seventy- 
four cfficers and men. 

As the Etruria, of the Cunard Line, 
which is twin sister to the Umbria, is ad- 
mitted to be the finest, as well as the fast- 
est vessel afloat, a description of her inter- 
nal accommodation will be interesting. 
The buge ship, which is built of steel to 
the requirements of the Cunard Company 
(which are in excess of those laid down 
by the insurance companies), is divided 
into ten water-tight compartments, the 
majority of the bulkheads being carried 
through to the upper deck, and fitted with 
waterproof and fireproof doors, which ob- 
viate danger in case of fire or damage to 
bull, Such water-tight doors, fitted in 
slides, and worked by levers from the 
deck, in view of recent collisions, can be 
closed in about three minutes. There are 
in all five decks, the large promenade deck 
being reserved for the sole use of the first- 
Class passengers, and from this under a 
Spacious deck-house lead the entrances to 
the main and ladies’ saloons, which are, 
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together with the music and smoking sa- 
loons, as well as the sculleries and kitch- 
ens, situated in a large central deck-house 
on the main deck. The main saloon isa 
most spacious apartment, magnificently 
fitted up and decorated, and the smoking- 
room (thirty-five feet long by thirty-two 
feet broad) and music saloons (thirty- 
seven feet long by thirty-two feet) are 
amongst the most comfortable and ele- 
gantly furnished compartments of their 
kind to be found in a floating habitation. 
The dining-saloon is seventy-six feet long, 
and the full breadth of the vessel. All 
the space is required for the seven hun- 
dred and twenty first-class passengers 
which the huge ship is fitted up to accom- 
modate; no fewer than a hundred cooks 
and stewards, or as many persons as the 
Britannia carried altogether, being re- 
quired to wait upon them. Undoubtedly, 
the Etruria and the Umbria are triumphs 
of modern shipbuilding from stem to 
stern. 

Though the different saloons of the Ari- 
zona and the Alaska are by no means so 
spacious as those of the Etruria and the 
Umbria, they are in every way as magnifi- 
cently fitted up, and quite worthy of the 
line, the pioneer ship of which was the 
Manhattan, built of iron, in this country, 
which started on her first voyage to New 
York from the Mersey in 1866, The 
ladies’ boudoirs are triumphs of marine 
upholstery, with their walls and ceilings 
of white, gold, and pink, their sofas and 
couches of blue velvet, and their swinging 
lamps and mirrors; and the most fastidi- 
ous ocean traveller could not find fault with 
the main saloons or the state rooms. Itis 
almost needless to state that the Guion 
Company, which was the outcome of the 
old Black Star line of packets, with the 
two greyhounds Arizona and Alaska, and 
the Abyssinia, Nebraska, Wyoming, and 
Wisconsin, giving a total tonnage of 
31,586, worked by a horse-power of 35,700 
at the present time, stands in very high 
estimation in the eyes of transatlantic pas- 
sengers. 

In regard to the magnificent steamships 
of the White Star Line, it is difficult to 
say which vessels are the favorites, the 
traveller having but small opportunities 
of making choice, there being always a 
brisk demand for first-class berths, though 
extraordinary speed has not been for some 
time aimed at by the owners. The Bri- 
tannic and Germanic, each five thousand 
and four tons, are the largest, and in speed 
average from fifteen to sixteen knots, a 
rate which is also attained by the Adriatic, 
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and is most creditable when it is consid- 
ered that the consumption of coal in the 
latter is less than eighty tons, and in the 
two former one hundred tons, per day. 
The Belgic and Gaelic, two sister ships 
of five thousand tons each, the latter only 
launched in February last, are the latest 
additions, and no finer ships were ever 
turned out from the yard of Messrs. Har- 
land and Wolff, the famous Belfast build- 
ers, who have been responsible for most 
of the vessels comprising the fleet. The 
Belgic is four hundred and twenty feet 
long and forty-two feet broad, and has 
been given ample engine power for the 
Atlantic trade, though the frequent recur- 
rence of broken shafts “in mid-ocean,” 
common to vessels of all kinds, make 
Messrs. Ismay, Imrie, and Co. still adhere 
to canvas. Both of the new vessels are 
therefore square rigged on three of their 
four masts. They will have their saloons 
“ forward of the boilers,” and will be fitted 
up in every respect as luxuriously as those 
vessels which have such a long time been 
public favorites. Safety, too, has been 
provided for by the division of the ship 
into water-tight compartments, and the 
carriage of two life-rafts and light large 
lifeboats, 

The City of Rome no doubt proved 
somewhat of a disappointment to the In- 
man Line, but the ships of this favorite 
fleet keep up, however, a very steady fif- 
teen knots average, the City of Berlin 
being possibly still the fastest vessel. 
The City of Chicago is the youngest ship 
of the fleet, though not originally designed 
for the company, having been purchased 
when on the building-stocks of Messrs. 
Charles Connells and Co. on the Clyde, to 
replace the City of Brussels, lost in the 
early part of 1883. Like all the Inman 
vessels, the City of Chicago is beautifully 
fitted up, and though not intended to be a 
racer, she has performed the outward pas- 
sage in eight days seven hours forty min- 
utes, and the inward passage in eight days 
five hours forty-two minutes. The total 
gross tonnage of the five cities of the In- 
man fleet, Chicago, Berlin, Chester, Mont- 
real, and Richmond, is 24,737, and the 
average crew is one hundred and thirty 
each. Besides these, the favorite ships 
of the most noted companies, the National 
Line steamship America, six thousand 
tons, built by Messrs J. and G. Thomp- 
son, of Dalmuir-on-Clyde, builders of the 
Servia and many other boats of the Cu- 
nard fleet, has earned a high reputation 
for speed, and sails now in a special ex- 
press service, with the City of Rome, of 
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the Anchor Line. The Furnessia, 5,495 
tons, of the latter company, and the Pa- 
risian, fifty-five hundred tons, of the Allan 
Line, are exceedingly fast ships, and are 
most luxuriously fitted up, the latter being 
the favorite steamship with Canadians, 
and one in which H.R.H. the Princess 
Louise, Marchioness of Lorne, has made 
the transatlantic passage. By an excel- 
lent arrangement of side keels in this 
vessel, rolling is reduced to a minimum, 
and sea-sickness largely prevented — an 
innovation as much appreciated as that 
floating terrace, the spar or promenade 
deck, for which ocean travellers have to 
thank Messrs. Allan. For years they 
fought a good fight for it in the House of 
Commons, the Board of Trade refusing 
to recognize the spar deck as a substan- 
tial structural improvement, the result 
being that it was included on the regis- 
tered tonnage as if it carried cargo, and 
dues amounting to £1,000 charged ac- 
cordingly. 

In regard to the ocean steamers of the 
future, it is confidently anticipated that 
though they cannot be made much more 
comfortable than at present, they may be 
made two or three miles an hour faster; 
and Mr. Pearce, M.P., who is chairman of 
the Guion Line, has declared that the day 
is not far distant when the Atlantic will 
be crossed in four days, without in any 
way sacrificing safety to speed. Further 
improvements, like the triple expansion 
engines and forced draught, will allow of 
a heavier application of fuel and increased 
horse-power, and with “every vessel its 
own lifeboat,” through effective water- 
tight compartments and powerful pumps, 
such as those carried in the Hawarden 
Castle, equal to throwing out forty or fifty 
tons of water per minute, ocean travelling 
will be rendered more speedy and less 
dangerous than it is at present, when, if 
the full traffic is considered, a man’s life 
is much safer on a well-appointed steamer 
than in a railway train. 

THOMAS DYKEs. 


From All The Year Round. 
CLAUDIA. 
A STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER IV. 

SEVEN years had gone by somehow; 
seven long, monotonous, desolate years. 
Louis Dumaresgq had not thought of mak- 
ing any change in them, he seemed inca- 
pable of the effort. He came home tothe 
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silent rooms every night, and sat as he 
used to do. Even the Claude remained 
in its frame, though its beauty was gone 
forever, and the holes in it would have 
astonished and horrified any one, if there 
had been any to see it. But Louis Du- 
maresq lived like a hermit, and saw no 
one. , 

The only effort he had made, beyond just 
the necessary routine of his work, was in 
trying to get a clue to the whereabouts 
of hisson. He enquired everywhere. He 
advertised; he employed detectives; he 
visited every possible acquaintance who 
might know something of him; but it was 
in vain. Clement Dumaresq had gone 
under, as so many young men do, as com- 
pletely disappearing as if drowned in 
Lethe. The only thing his father could 
discover was that at the same time the 
girl “ Tillie” had vanished also, the con- 
cert hall knew her no more. He had 
made some discoveries about her, and they 
had given him a pang of self-reproach. 
Though she sang at such a place, and 
mixed with the most doubtful company, 
no one had anything bad to say of the girl. 
The manager of the rooms declared that 
she was a “good little thing,” kept herself 
respectable, worked hard, was kind to peo- 
ple, and would “ stand no nonsense.” He 
was very sorry to lose her, and had an 
idea she went off with the young fellow 
who was so clever at the fiddle, and who 
called himself Dumas — he thought they 
were married and gone abroad, and had 
no doubt they would get on if the young 
man kept steady, as both were uncom- 
monly clever. 

Mr. Dumaresq took back this informa- 
tion, and pondered it in his way. He 
seemed to see how his words about this 
girl, whom Clement loved perhaps truly 
and purely, must have enraged him, half 
wild as he was already on that fatal night. 
He well understood why he had disap- 
peared after what had happened. Clem- 
ent had never believed in his father’s 
affection or indulgence, he knew his severe 
idea of right and wrong, and his extreme 
fondness for the poor Claude. After such 
a scene Clement would feel cut off forever 
from his father’s sympathy, for he little 
knew his heart. Indeed, Dumaresq had 
hardly known his own. He would not 
have believed beforehand how entirely 
resentment and anger would have died, 
even at the moment of the greatest injury 
done him, and that a woman’s tenderness 
and inexhaustible pity would take posses- 
sion of it instead. It was as if the gentle 
mother had given him her spirit. He put 
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away the remembrance of the last phase 
of his boy’s life, he dwelt on his child- 
hood and growing youth; on his bright- 
ness, the flash of genius in him, his soft 
heart, and caressing ways; the old dog, of 
which he had been fond, crept into his 
father’s heart, though he had never cared 
for animals ; the old applewoman to whom 
Clement used to give sixpences and chat 
with about “ Oireland,” in his winning way, 
was surprised at the grave, gray gentle- 
man stopping to talk and giving her a 
shilling over and over again. When he 
sat alone in the dim room he recalled the 
boyish voice and laugh, the music of the 
little old violin, the tune which he called 
the “ Claude tune” haunted his ear with 
a half-soothing persistence. The story of 
the son who came home, and of the father 
who fell on his neck and kissed him, lay 
at his heart. 

One day in the beginning of December, 
about five o’clock, Louis Dumaresq came 
home. It was a Saturday, and he was 
earlier than usual. He had nothing todo 
with his time, and did not care to spend 
it anywhere but in that old room, where 
so many hours had worn themselves away. 
Whenever he opened the door he could 
not help, though he tried to do so some- 
times, letting his glance fall on the spoilt 
picture. It had one gash through the 
sparkling water, another through the group 
of dancing girls; yet the light still caught 
it and brought out the soft mellowness of 
the coloring. He got his books ; he was 
a great reader of all kinds of curious lit- 
erature, and, finding in one of them a sub- 
ject which was suggestive to him, he got a 
piece of paper and sketched in black and 
white. 

He was rather absorbed in his drawing, 
which took shape that pleased him, and 
whistled over it very softly, as was his 
habit when he was designing. Suddenly 
the low whistle stopped. He raised his 
head quickly, and listened with a curious 
intensity of expression. It was only the 
distant sound of a street musician’s fiddle 
that he caught. What made all the mus- 
cles of his worn face quiver as the air was 
faintly borne in to him? 

He started to his feet, ran to the win- 
dow and threw it open, letting in the damp 
and smoky air, and, kneeling on the win- 
dow-sill, stretched his head out, trying not 
only to hear but to see. The tune was 
distinct now. It was a light and merry 
one; but somehow the very lightness of 
it made it the more pathetic in the misty 
grayness of the London street. It was the 
tune which Clement had made years ago, 
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“to fit the picture,” as he said. Du- 
maresq’s heart beat audibly to himself, as 
the notes were repeated more distinctly. 
He knew in a moment that only one per- 
son in the world could play that tune, and 
that the time had come at last for which 
he had hungered these weary years. 

He left the window, forgetting to shut 
it, left the room door open too, so that the 
draught made the lamp on the table flicker 
and flare. He ran down:stairs, as he had 
never run since he was a boy, opened the 
great heavy hall door, and went straight 
up to the wandering musician. He only 
saw his boy; he never even noticed that 
a dark-eyed, curly-headed child was hold- 
ing on to his coat with both her little 
hands ; holding on fondly to the one dear 
thing in life. 

“Clement —you’ve come home —at 
last, my boy!” the father panted out, 
breathless with his haste. “I’ve looked 
for you, wanted you all this while — come 
in — come in — out of this cold.” 

He had one hand in his, the other was 
holding the violin. He clasped the arm, 
however, since the hand was full. He 
drew him towards the open door behind 
them. It was Clement; a moment would 
have satisfied him of this if he had ever 
doubted; but seven years of want and 
folly had wasted him to ashadow. Gem- 
ma’s great eyes, as they had been in the 
last months of her life, looked out of his 
thin, brown, handsome young face, and if 
he had needed any appeal would have 
made his father’s heart yearn over him. 

“ But stay, father,” the young man said, 
drawing back a moment to bring forward 
the little figure half hidden behind him. 
‘“* Here is another come to ask you to take 
her in.” 

Dumaresgq stooped and lifted her in his 
arms without a word. He led the way, 
carrying the child, who trembled a little, 
but neither cried nor spoke. Clement fol- 
lowed him; they went silently up the 
broad, dark staircase, silently entered the 
room from which the young man had 
rushed seven years ago. Dumaresq drew 
the old-fashioned sofa close to the fire, 
stirred it to a blaze, shut the window, and 
placed the child gently in one corner. 
Clement sank on the other; he was too 
exhausted in body for mental emotion; he 
only glanced up once at the ruined pic- 
ture. The little girl called out with de- 
light at the warmth, and spread out her 
eager little hands to it. She was still 
shuddering with the cold, and with a cer- 
tain sensitive timidity which was not ex- 
actly shyoess. Dumaresq stood a moment 
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to look at her, as the firelight flashed on 
her small oval face, and was reflected in 
her wonderful dark eyes. He gavea sort 


of stifled cry at last, a hungry cry of de- 
light. 

“Clement,” he said, “do you know? 
She has your mother’s 


do you see? 
face!” 

And kneeling down on the rug before 
her, he took the thin little arms and put 
them round his neck; his gray hair 
touched her thick, crisp, dark curls; he 
kissed her passionately. 

Clement looked at them with a wistful, 
melancholy smile. 

“ Yes, I saw that,” he said; “I think 
that was why I came. I thought I would 
give her to you, for I shan’t stay long 
with her, and her mother’s dead. 1 felt 
that I must come home and tell you.” 

“ Don’t tell me anything yet,” the father 
said, turning from the child with a ges- 


‘ture, as if he would gladly have taken his 


son into his arms too, only the long habit 
of reserve forbade. “I'll take it all — 
everything —for granted, at any rate till 
you’re well, Everything shall stop till 
then.” 

“‘T shall never be well,” the young man 
answered indifferently; “and now that 
I’m home, and have seen you, I don’t 
mind about that. The child’s a good 
child — I give her to you.” 

Dumaresq sat down and took her on 
his knee. She leaned her sleepy head on 
his breast; her little hand rested confid- 
ingly on his for the first time. Clement 
leaned back as if he had come to the end 
of all strength and power of endurance ; 
not unhappy or in pain, only worn out. 
His deep pathetic eyes were fixed on the 
picture. He said in a low dreamy voice: 
“Ah, how often I’ve thought of it! The 
poor Claude you were so fond of, I couldn’t 
face you again when I came to myself — 
it was too much!” 

“Clement!” his father cried in an an- 
guish of reproach. “As if it were more 
to me than you!” 

“But, you see, I did not know. I 
thought I had quite done for myself. I 
did not know till now what you were, 
father. But something told me to come 
and bring the child, I believe. I thought 
she would make up for it all; for the loss 
of that. I call her Claudia.” 

Dumaresgq stretched out the hand that 
had held the child, whose eyes had closed 
on his breast, and took his son’s in aclose 
and tender grasp. They looked at each 
other sadly but fondly, and the long dis- 
trust, the unavailing remorse, the folly, 
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and the waste were forgotten in the first 
touch of souls which had never met be- 
fore. 


So without any formal explanations, and 
with but few words of any kind, Clement 
and his child were taken to his father’s 
heart and home. Each felt that it was 
not for long, but it was a peaceful and 
a gentle pause before the parting. Clem- 
ent watched, as day after day he lost a 
little of his poor remaining strength, how 
the child grew and flourished like a hap- 
pily transplanted flower; and he saw how 
she had won her way at once into the 
warmest niche of his father’s heart. She 
made the quiet rooms gay with her inno- 
cent laughter; she had a thousand pretty 
winning ways and tricks of loving. A 
hand-to-mouth struggle for existence had 
given her docility and patience; and she 
was born with a sunny, loving heart. 
Louis Dumaresq forgot the weary years 
between at times, and almost fancied that 
this was his own little daughter — Gem- 
ma’s daughter. His work was light now, 
for he had a purpose in it. His money 


went to buy comforts for Clement; pretty 
frocks, toys, trinkets, for the little one. 
She never found him cold or stern; he 
had not a word of repression for her; she 
had nothing but gentle looks and caress- 


ing tones —the proper nourishment for 
her sensitive, tender, little soul. It was 
Clement who was quiet and silent now; 
his days of storm and sunshine were over; 
he waited calmly, and felt only tired. He 
had done little with his gift of genius ; but 
he could scarcely regret it, he was too 
languid for regrets. Only one last work 
he had set himself to do, and for that he 
braced all that was left him of energy, and 
forced his weary spirits to his secret task. 
When it was done, and he put down his 
brush, he said: ** Now I can rest; there’s 
nothing left to do.” 

That evening Dumaresq found his little 
Claudia waiting on the landing for him, 
trembling with eagerness, which quivered 
all through her finely strung frame. She 
seized his hand. 

“Oh, I’ve been listening and waiting 
for you so long! I thought you would 
nevercome! There’s a surprise for you 
in there — father’s surprise—and I’ve 
never told. I said 1 never would till it 
was done. Come, come, let me show it 
you! 

He followed her as she pulled him in 
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with all her little strength, hurrying his 
steps. He looked first, as he always did 
now, with anxious glances at his son, who 
was lying back on the sofa with his arms 
clasped behind his head. It gave him a 
pang to see how every day left him whiter, 
thinner, more brilliant-eyed. There were 
surely tears, too, behind the drooping lids. 
But Claudia drew his attention away. 
“ Look up!” she cried, “ over there. Not 
at father; the surprise is there!” And 
her little finger pointed above the mantel- 
piece where the Claude had kung, where 
the frame still hung, but enclosing no 
longer the spoilt landscape with its wreck 
of beauty. The frame held now a little 
wistful face surrounded by a mass of curls, 
an oval face with soft, deep, tender eyes, 
and a half-open, half-smiling mouth. 

“Clement!” his father said, and no 
more, his voice choked, and he put his 
hand over his eyes. Claudia pulled at the 
other, crying in disappointed tones, — 

“Don’t you like it? Aren’t you 
pleased? It’s me, your little Claudia. 
I’ve kept the secret to surprise you. Fa- 
ther’s painted me a little every day, and 
I’ve sat sostill. Don’t you like me there, 
instead of the poor, pretty picture father 
spoilt when he was naughty, and he was 
so sorry about? Don’t you like it, grand- 
father?” 

He stooped and kissed her. 

“ Yes, yes, my little Claudia; so much, 
I cannot talk about it. It is the sweetest 
picture in the world.” 

He left the child, who curned well 
pleased to her doll, and sat down beside 
Clement, putting his arm half shyly round 
his shoulders, thus half embracing him. 

“I could not bear to see it always like 
that,” the son whispered, “it was too 
hatefula reminder. I thought, I fancied 
if I could put her there instead, you would 
be pleased. Claudia instead of Claude,” 
he added with a curious little smile. 
** Will it do instead, father?” 

“God bless you, boy! You’ve.made 
me very happy, and better days are com- 
ing — you can paint still. You'll make a 
man yet.” 

He did not see the silent shake of the 
head. Clement said nothing; but he 
knew that the shadow was deepening, that 
his brush was laid down forever, that the 
rest he wanted was close at hand. 

‘1 have made it all up,” he said to him- 
self with weary satisfaction; “I leave 
him Claudia.” 
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From The National Review. 
THEODORE AGRIPPA D’AUBIGNE,. 

THOSE who, like the present writer, 
subscribed to M. Lemerre’s issue of the 
complete works of Agrippa d’Aubigné * 
mainly in the hope of obtaining a copy of 
the * Histoire Universelle,” convenient in 
form and perfect in print and paper, must 
lament the causes which have prevented 
the completion of the edition, and left 
the purchasers of it without the work on 
which Aubigné’s main claim to fame as 
an author must depend. 

The complete edition of Aubigné’s 
works can only be compared to a com- 
plete edition of Macaulay without the 
“ History of England,” or a complete edi- 
tion of Michelet without the “ History of 
France.” Indeed, our case is even hard- 
er, for there are but two previous editions 
of the “Histoire Universelle ”” — both 
published during the author’s lifetime — 
both rare, and therefore costly. The dili- 
gence of the French in publishing and 
republishing letters, memoirs, and all 
other documents throwing light upon the 
past of their country, has been so com- 
mendable that the neglect with which the 
most vivid contemporary history of a most 
interesting period has been treated is not 
a litile remarkable. 

It is easy to account for the scanty at- 
tention which Aubigné received from his 
immediate successors and from the au- 
thors of the next century. Although 
Cardinal du Perron recommended him to 
Henry IV. as peculiarly fitted by knowl- 
edge and ability to write the history of the 
king’s time and exploits; although even 
Jesuits bear witness to the impartiality of 
his narrative, although he abstains, on 
principle, from all censure and criticism, 
and, leaving facts to speak for themselves, 
relates the Massacre of St. Bartholomew 
without comment; yet the Catholics did 
their utmost to discredit and suppress his 
book. It is no doubt true that the bare 
facts were sufficiently unpalatable, but it 
must also be allowed that Aubigné shows 
great art in enlisting the sympathies of 
his reader for the party to which he be- 
longed. To Mary de’ Medici and her 
favorites, his praise of the great qualities 
aod patriotic projects of Henry IV. was 
at least as distasteful as the freedom with 
which he exposed the king’s faults and 
weaknesses. The less stubborn Hugue- 
nots felt the reproach of a more consistent 
integrity; the stricter sectaries were scan- 
dalized by the license of his satire and by 


* Paris: Alphonse Lemerre, 
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an irrepressible impatience of restraint, 
as conspicuous in his writings as in his 
life. Even the flatterers of Madame de 
Maintenon could not have praised her 
grandfather in terms free from the sus- 
picion of satire on the elaborate virtues 
and painful propriety of that queen among 
prudes and converted rakes ; while French- 
men accustomed to the canons of taste 
and composition which were accepted in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
were scarcely less offended by the merits 
than by the faults of a style, forcible 
indeed and picturesque, but frequently 
obscure and overcharged with metaphors 
which, often when happiest, are not such 
as classic taste would approve. His latest 
editor* compares Shakespeare and Au- 
bigné as kindred geniuses — a bold hyper- 
bole — but he is no doubt right when he 
adds that the same reasons which made 
Voltaire believe that he could contemp- 
tuously patronize * Bill Shakespeare,” ren- 
dered him incapable of appreciating the 
Huguenot historian. But the Romantic 
school brought the French writers of the 
sixteenth century into fashion; Aubigné 
shared in their revived popularity. St. 
Beuve has praised him with his usual 
felicitous and sympathetic discrimination ; 
Michelet, H. Martin, and other historians 
are indebted to him for some of their most 
picturesque pages, and yet his great book 
has not been made easily accessible; this 
must be my excuse for attempting to in- 
troduce those readers who may not be 
already acquainted with it to the “ Uni- 
versal History ” and its author. 

Aubigné is in himself a most instructive 
study. Really to understand him would 
be, I should think, to have made consid- 
erable progress towards understanding 
the strength and the weakness, the virtues 
and the vices — or, if vices be too strong 
an expression, the foibles — of the party 
to which he belonged. In him were com- 
bined the susceptible pride of a provincial 
noble, the restless impatience of a soldier 
delighting in partisan warfare, the imprac- 
ticable disputatiousness of a Calvinist 
theologian, the irritability of a faithful 
servant who imagines that his neglected 
services confer the privilege of unlimited 
grumbling, the savage license of a party 
pamphleteer. 

No writer leaves on his readers a more 
vivid impression of his personality. He 
loves, indeed, to present himself to us un- 
der the most various disguises; but they 
are too flimsy to conceal features so well 


* Reaume, Etude sur Th. Agrippa d’ Aubigné, p. 281. 
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marked. In the scholar, soldier, diplo- 
matist, theologian, publicist, conspirator, 
lover, libertine, or Puritan, we recognize 
the same restless impetuosity, unhesitat- 
ing self-confidence, passionate punctilious- 
ness, irrepressible love of argument and 
outspoken criticism, the same shrewd and 
humorous cunning. When old, he dwells 
with garrulous and complacent vanity on 
the escapades and braggadocio of his 
youth; when young, steeped in the gaie- 
ties and debauchery of the court of the 
Valois, he can think and speak —if we 
may believe his own evidence — with the 
gravity and the wisdom of a pillar of the 
Huguenot Church. Atall times and un- 
der all circumstances Aubigné is still 
Cato’s typical Gaul, intent on warlike ex- 
ploit and eloquent speech. 

Théodore Agrippa d’Aubigné was born 
in the middle of the sixteenth century 
near Pons in Saintonge. His father, Jean 
d’Aubigné, was a gentleman of middling 
family and fortune; but of consideration 
among the Protestants, since we find him 
in 1562 second in command at Orleans, 
and in 1563 one of the four chiefs sent to 
negotiate with the queen mother. 

Besides being a brave soldier, Jean 
d’Aubigné was a man of culture more than 
ordinary, even at atime when the humane 
studies were among the fashionable pur- 
suits of a gentleman. Even the frivo- 
lous Henry IV. varied his more innocent 
amusements of stealing pet dogs, dressing 
his wife’s hair, and starching her ruffs, by 
studying Latin grammar and taking part 
in the discussion of literary questions, in 
which he showed a just and cultivated 
taste. Aubigné’s mother was also a wom- 
an of learning, and, although he tells his 
daughters that he did not approve of such 
pursuits for ladies, unless their rank 
raised them above all care for household 
duties, he records with pride that he pos- 
sessed a Greek edition of St. Basil, en- 
riched by her annotations. 

Unfortunately, this learned lady died 
in giving him birth, and the impatience of 
a step-mother caused little Agrippa to be 
educated away from home, though not 
without parental supervision and encour- 
agement. The rod, he tells us, was not 
spared ; but, if the tree is to be judged by 
its fruits, we must applaud the system of 
his tutors. In his sixth year he could read 
French, Hebrew, Greek, and Latin ; when 
he was seven and a half he translated the 
“ Crito,” on his father’s promise that the 
work should be printed with a portrait of 
the author. When he was thirteen he 
could read and explain Hebrew without 
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points, translate Latin and Greek at sight, 
compose Latin verses more quickly than 
a diligent pen could copy them, and had 
attended public lectures on philosophy 
and mathematics at Orleans for two years ; 
hs was sent to complete his education at 
Geneva, but a failure “to explain some 
dialects in Pindar” having caused him to 
be sent back to school, he fell out of 
conceit with his studies, and would have 
abandoned them but for certain “stirrings 
of love” inspired by the learned Loyse 
Sarrasin, in the house of whose father 
he lodged. Jean d’Aubigné died in 1563, 
soon after the conclusion of the peace 
which he had helped to negotiate, bidding 
his son be faithful to his religion, and 
to remember how, when showing him the 
heads of the men who had conspired to 
drive the Guises from court, rotting, but 
still recognizable, on the gibbet at Am- 
boise, he had charged him, on pain of his 
curse, not to spare his own head in aveng- 
ing those sacred relics. 

In 1567 Aubigné had returned from 
his studies at Geneva and Lyons to the 
house of his guardian in Saintonge. So 
eager was he to join the Protestant army 
that his guardian, thinking him still too 
young for a soldier’s life, kept him shut 
up like a prisoner. But when the next 
campaign began his impatience could no 
longer be restrained, and he determined 
to make his escape. 

A party of his friends, on their way to 
the meeting-place of the Huguenots, let 
him know, by firing a shot, that they were 
passing the house. It was night, and 
Aubigné’s guardian, to prevent his escape, 
took possession of his clothes each even- 
ing, but “the prisoner let himself down 
from the window by his sheets, climbed 
two walls, nearly falling into a well while 
getting over the last, and overtook the 
troop, who were not a little astonished to 
see a white figure running after them, 
shouting and weeping with the pain of his 
bleeding feet. 

Such was the characteristic beginning 
of Aubigné’s military life, and of an in- 
terminable series of single combats, skir- 
mishes, surprises, escalades, reckless 
bravadoes and hairbreadth escapes with 
which he tries the patience and the faith 
of his reader. 

He fought at Jarnac, but was absent 
from Montcontour, occupied, he assures 
us, in more dangerous service, and the 
peace of St. Germains (1570) found hima 
cornet, but prostrate with fever, and con- 
fessing, in an agony of repentance, such 
atrocities committed by his men as made 
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the hair of those who heard him stand on 
end, for, as the saying went, the Hugue- 
nots began the war like angels, continued 
it like men, but ended like devils incar- 
nate. 

Engaged in enlisting a company for the 
campaign which Coligni projected against 
the Spaniards, he was in Paris shortly 
before the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
but was obliged to fly in consequence of 
a duel, and so escaped the fatal 24th of 
August. 

Two years later Aubigné became the 
attendant, the councillor, and the friend 
of Henry of Navarre, certainly a most 
candid friend, an importunate and opin- 
ionated councillor, and a servant by no 
means anxious to see a hero in his mas- 
ter. He entered his service as equerry 
when Henry was detained a prisoner in 
all but name at the French court. For 
more than two years he had an opportu- 
nity of closely studying men and man- 
ners among the courtiers of Henry III. 
and Catherine de’ Medici. When he came 
to the Louvre Charles IX. lay on his 
deathbed. If not—as he somewhere 
claims to have been —an eye-witness of 
the death of that miserable prince, he at 
any rate heard from those who were pres- 
ent the details of his agony and repentance, 
of the blood streaming from the pores of 
his skin, which he imagined to be that of 
the victims of his treachery, of his horror 
at the sight of the mother who had bred 
and prepared him for crime. 

If these stories, and those which he re- 
lates on the authority of Henry IV., and 
of others who were present, of the ghostly 
uproar, shrieks and groans which, a week 
after the massacre, re-echoed round the 
Tuileries, and of the appearance of the 
Cardinal of Lorraine to Catherine de’ 
Medici at the moment of his death,* are 


* The story is well worthy of the attention of Messrs. 
Myers and Gurney. It is told by Aubigné (Hist. Univ., 
vol. ii, book ii., chap. xi.) as follows: ** The queen had 
gone to bed earlier than usual. Among other persons 
of note, the king of Navarre, the Archbishop of Lyons, 
the ladies of Retz, Lignerolles, and Sauves were in her 
room, and by two of these I have heard the tale (told 
by Henry of Navarre) confirmed. Suddenly, as she 
was about to say good-night, she sat up with a start, 
— her hands before her face, and, with a loud cry 

r help, pointed to the foot of her bed, where, she 
said, the cardinal was standing and holding out his hand 
to her. Several times she exclaimed, ‘My lord cardi- 
nal, I have nothing to do with youl? The king of 
Navarre at once sent a gentleman to the cardinal’s 
lodgings, who brought back word that he had died that 
very moment.’”’ Henry’s hair would stand on end, 
Aubigné assures us, when he told this story. If, as he 
goes on to suggest, the cardinal was carried away by 
the devil — for he says, ‘* Something more violent than 
the wind tore down and w hirled off into the air lattices 
and window-bars of the house where he lodged ’’ — it is 
for Mr. Gurney to explain how, or by what courtesy of 
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to be attributed to the natural horror in- 
spired by the most bloody act of treachery 
ever perpetrated by a government on 
loyal subjects, the friendly and even fa- 
miliar terms on which he and other Hu- 
guenots thought it no shame to live with 
the murderers is the more remarkable. 
Aubigné boasts of the favor with which 
the Duke of Guise regarded him —a favor 
first earned by his valor in the campaign 
against the German allies of the French 
Protestants, maintained and increased by 
his skill in ministering to the pleasures 
of the duke and of the king of Navarre. 
He acted as the master of their revels, in- 
vented ballets and masques, roystered in 
the streets at midnight “ flown with inso- 
lence and wine,” charging the watch, 
storming houses, and excelling in turbu- 
lent license the most noted rufflers of the 
day. 

Aubigné suggests in his history that 
his dissipations were but the means 
whereby he sought to win the favor of the 
Guises and of the king, and to escape the 
suspicions of the queen mother, so as to 
remain with his master, and when the 
time was ripe to determine him by his ad- 
vice, and to enable him by his assistance 
to escape from a dishonorable captivity. 
This may be true; yet it is evident that 
the life he led was not distasteful; it fell 
in with his love of adventure, vanity, and 
ostentation. The court of the Valois was 
such a hot-bed of the finest flowers of 
vice, so rich in the most various elements 
of corruption, that, as Jeanne d’Albert 
wrote to her son, it seemed the infection 
could only be escaped by the very special 
grace of God. If Aubigné passed through 
such scenes of dissipation and riot with 
his faith unimpaired, if still in his heart 
he cherished the cause to which he had 
promised his father to devote his life, this 
was due partly to the manliness and com- 
placent obstinacy peculiar to him, partly 
to qualities which he shared with his con- 
temporaries. The greater simplicity of 
men’s characters often led them to act in 
a manner which appears inconsistent to 
our age of introspection and self-analysis. 
They followed their passions and impulses 
like children, like children they were 
sorry when they had done what was 
wrong, and then thought no more about 
it, or, if they did, were only inspired by 
the thought to greater devotion and fer- 
vor. We, on the other hand, are nothing 
if not consistent — our immorality must 
be justified by our scepticism. 


his captor, he had time to pay a passing call on the 
| queen mother, 
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It may perhaps be objected to this, that 
so far from any healthier simplicity in evil 
as in good being the characteristic of 
French society in the sixteenth century, 
no richer field was ever offered to the re- 
searches of the student of morbid human 
nature. But I do not mean that we are 
more diseased than men were then, so 
much as that we are more conscious of 
our ailments, more interested in them, 
and therefore, less able to cast them off. 
Montaigne is the prince of sceptics; him- 
self, his likes, dislikes, thoughts, and feel- 
ings, the text on which he so charmingly 
discourses. He is ever self-conscious, 
his character is far more complex, his 
moral scepticism the result of a riper cul- 
ture, yet his subjectivity —if the odious 
word may be permitted —is far less mor- 
bid than that of some exemplary “ Bos- 
tonian miss” in an American novel. He 
takes himself more naturally, accepts the 
obvious motives of conduct, does not dis- 
sect and pry behind them. But this is 
not all; one reason why French history 
during this period is so attractive a study, 
is that side by side with the examples of 
curious perversity produced by the cor- 
ruption of a society without faith or ideal, 
we find those manlier vices and virtues 
which are the characteristics of a young 
and vigorous people, and which are apt to 
be dwarfed or hidden in times less stir- 
ring, less agitated by the currents of con- 
flicting creeds. If the over-ripe culture 
and the refined depravity of the Italian 
Renaissance had united with the coarse 
materialism, thinly veneered with spurious 
chivalry, of the fifteenth century, to pro- 
duce such characters as those of the last 
princes of the house of Valois and their 
favorites, manlier qualities were still pre- 
served and fostered in the camps, in the 
households, or rather courts, of some of 
the great lords and princes, in the castles 
of the country nobles, and in the homes 
of the families which had come to look 
upon judicial functions as their heritage, 
a heritage not altogether ill-deserved by a 
traditional gravity and simplicity of life. 
Hence came the ChAatillons, the La Noues, 
Duplessis Mornais —or names of more 
doubtful renown, the De Thous and Jean- 
nins, the Montlucs and Vitris — men of 
earnest faith and untarnished honor, just 
and enlightened statesmen and magis- 
trates, soldiers as incapable of pity as of 
fear, but fanatics of the sword and of mili- 
tary honor. It was his education at the 
little court of Nerac or Pau, surrounded 
by the preachers and martyrs of Calvinism, 
bis childhood spent on the mountains of 
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Bearn, chasing the chamois or the bear 
among a population of hunters and shep- 
herds, which steeled the character of 
Henry IV., and enabled him to pass, if 
not untainted, yet with unimpaired vigor 
through the ordeal of his later debauch- 
eries. 

So, too, Aubigné never wholly forgot 
the impressions of his childhood and the 
training of Orleans and Geneva; and in 
his case these influences were constantly 
renewed and enforced by a vein of reli- 
gious enthusiasm and faith wholly wanting 
in his master. 

For nearly four years Henry of Bourbon 
had been detained at the French court. 
The Duke of Alengon, the least favored 
of Catherine’s sons, resenting the neglect 
of his mother, hating his brother and 
hated by him, had fled from court, and, 
eager to show that he could be dangerous, 
had placed himself at the head of the 
Huguenots, and of their allies among the 
moderate Catholics. This usurpation of 
a position which ought to have been his 
was all the more intolerable to Henry of 
Bourbon, from the fact that the abilities 
and the character of Alengon were alike. 
contemptible, and though he affected the 
rough exterior and frankness of a soldier 
as a contrast to the shameless effeminacy 
of his brother, he was not less false, or 
less corrupt. ‘If all treachery were ban- 
ished from earth,” said his sister Mar- 
garet, “‘he had enough to re-stock the 
world.” 

But fear as well as ambition urged the 
king of Navarre to escape from Paris. 
He knew that the queen mother had so 
far only spared him because she did not 
greatly fear a young man so frivolous and 
debauched; and his wife, a faithful friend 
of the husband she dishonored by her 
profligacy, warned him that, as time went 
on, his danger increased. The persua- 
sions of Aubigné can, therefore, scarcely. 
have been needed to determine his master 
to fly; but on this, as on other occasions, 
he loves to represent himself as acting 
the part of Henry’s good angel. 

All his Huguenot servants had been 
removed, except Aubigné and Armagnac ; 
these two, sitting by his bedside as he lay 
suffering from an attack of fever, heard 
him sigh and repeat the 88th Psalm: 
“Thou hast put away mine acquaintance 
far from me, and made me to be abhorred 
of them. I am so fast in prison that I 
cannot get forth.” Then Aubigné drew 
the curtains and addressed to his master 
one of those speeches with which he would 
seem to have been always provided; 
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harangues which, though labored, disfig- 
ured by antitheses and conceits, are often 
so vigorous, so Tacitean in their terseness, 
so forcible in the picturesqueness of their 
metaphors, that they challenge compari- 
son with the best classical models. 

“Is it, then, true, sire, that the spirit 
of God still works and dwells in you? 
You sigh to him for the absence of your 
faithful friends and servants, while they 
are met together, grieving that you are 
not with them, and laboring for your de- 
liverance. Are you not weary of trying 
to hide behind yourself? as if it were 
possible for a prince like you to be hid! 
You are guilty of your greatness and of 
the wrongs which you have suffered. The 
murderers of St. Bartholomew’s day have 
a good memory and cannot believe that of 
their victims to be so short. Nay, if what 
is dishonorable were but safe! But no 
risk can be greater than to remain. As 
for us two, we were speaking, when what 
you said led us to draw the curtain, of 
escaping to-morrow. Consider, sir, that 
you will next be served by hands which 
will not dare to refuse to employ steel or 
poison against you.” 

We have not space to follow the for- 
tunes of Aubigné during the eighteen 
years which elapsed before Henry again 
entered, a victorious king, the city he 
had left a fugitive prisoner. During all 
this time Aubigné served him faithfully, 
but, as he somewhere says, in his own 
way, and that, it must be confessed, was 
a way which would have been altogether 
intolerable to a prince more punctilious 
and less debonnair. Indeed, few friend- 
ships between equals could have survived 
the querulousness, the injurious suspi- 
cions and accusations, the susceptible 
vanity, the incontinence of tongue and 
turbulent humors of Aubigné. He accuses 
his master of treating him with the utmost 
neglect, of devising practical jokes to 
spoil his clothes, in order that he might 
be reduced to greater straits, and, feeling 
his dependence, become more compliant. 
He assures us that from envy of his 
exploits and credit, and in displeasure 
because he refused to pander to his licen- 
tious amours, the king actually plotted his 
assassination. He dwells again and again 
on his meanness and ingratitude, he 
enumerates his degrading intrigues, and 
tells how he left his mistresses, and even 
his children, to starve. And these were 





death he lamented as that of the greatest 
king the world had even ever seen, and 
whose nobler qualities he had, as we shall 
see, so worthily celebrated in his history. 

But he is at pains to tell us that his 
master knew how he thought and spoke of 
him. So, for instance, he assures us that 
after discovering the plots of the king 
against his life, he found him at supper 
with a large company, and addressed him 
in these terms: “ You have, sire, it seems, 
been capable of seeking after the life of 
him who, under God, was the instrument 
of saving yours —a service of which I 
have no desire to remind you, nor yet of 
my many wounds, but only of this, that 
though I have been your servant, you 
have never been able to make me a pimp 
or a flatterer. May God pardon you my 
death, which you have plotted. My lan- 
guage shows how little I desire to avoid 
it.’ These words, he continues, were fol- 
lowed by such reproaches that the king 
was compelled to leave the table. That, 
after such insolence, Henry did not stab 
Aubigné where he stood, says not a little 
for his patience and self-control in that 
age of violence; that he showed no resent- 
ment is the best proof that he was inno- 
cent of the things laid to his charge. He 
may have been ungrateful, he certainly 
was not revengeful; in this, as in many 
other respects, he was not unlike his 
grandson, Charles II. of England. 

The faults of Henry IV. are patent. 
He was licentious, selfish, without any 
profound religious or moral convictions, 
and we may well believe that, in Aubigné’s 
phrase, the strain of avarice had been en- 
grained in him by poverty. He had the 
suspicious cunning of a Bearnese peasant 
concealed beneath a mask of open-hearted 
simplicity. But dissimulation came nat- 
urally and pleasantly to him, it did not 
warp and distort his nature ; he was false, 
but never treacherous. Since he had no 
conscience, his profligacy did not destroy 
his self-respect, and regarding all forms 
of worship, perbaps all religion, with in- 
difference, he could, without degradation, 
accommodate his faith to the require- 
ments of his policy. 

Even the defects of his character were 
useful to Henry IV.; the enlightened self- 
ishness, which, in the pursuit of its aim, 
disdained to be disturbed, or to quarrel 
with obstacles which he felt in himself 
the power to overcome, produced a rare 


not charges made in haste; they were | equanimity. He was always ready to par- 
deliberately repeated in old age and exile, | don and conciliate. 


with reckless disregard of any respect | 


But this placability was no recommen- 


due to the memory of a master whose | dation to those who, like Aubigné, were 
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conscious only of services insufficiently 
rewarded. The Huguenot nobles wished 
to conquer, not to conciliate. Their po- 
litical aims were other than than those 
of their leader, the legitimate heir to the 
throne. To the stricter Puritans his im- 
morality was a perpetual scandal, and 
they greatly exaggerated his readiness to 
sacrifice the interests of the cause to the 
gratification of his passions. Aubigné, 
who sympathized with both of these sec- 
tions, reflects their discontent, further 
magnified by real or imaginary grievances 
peculiar to himself. 

He abused his master, threatened to 
leave him, even for long periods absented 
himself from his court, but it was as a 
querulous and exacting lover upbraids the 
coldness and inconstancy of his mistress, 
and affects to abandon her, yet would 
find existence intolerable if fate imposed 
upon him the separation he threatens, and 
is up in arms and prepared to maintain 
her pre-eminence over every other she, 
if another does but hint the blame he has 
himself been so loudly proclaiming. 

Although he is most proud of his mili- 
tary prowess, Aubigné had few opportu- 
nities of showing that he was more than 
an energetic and fearless guerilla chief. 
He, indeed, boasts that the defeat of Joy- 
euse at Coutras, the first victory which 
crowned the Protestant arms, was due to 
his advice; and he says that if he had 
been listened to, Parma would not have 
been able to relieve Paris, and Henry 
obliged to go to mass before he could 
enter his capital. But he seems only 
once to have been entrusted with an in- 
independent command of importance, 
against the Duke of Joyeuse in Poitou 
(1586), when he succeeded in occupying 
the island of Oleron —the sale of which 
subsequently to St. Luc, a leader on the 
opposite side, is one of his bitterest griev- 
ances, and is ascribed by him to the king 
of Navarre’s jealousy of the splendid 
fétes with which he was entertained when 
visiting the island. 

Aubigné himself had previously fallen 
into the hands of St. Luc, having been 
taken prisoner when charging four hun- 
dred men at the head of five; and on 
giving his word to his captor to return 
on the following Sunday, had been allowed 
by him to go to La Rochelle. Before his 
parole had elapsed, St. Luc warned him 
not to come back on the appointed day. 
Galleys had arrived from Bordeaux with 
commands to send Aubigné for trial and 
execution as a malignant rebel. But our 
hero, outdoing Regulus, conceived that 





he had not been released in due form from 
his engagement, and, escaping from his 
opposing friends, returned, as he sup- 
posed, to certain death. Fortunately an 
officer of rank in the Catholic army was 
taken prisoner by the Huguenots, who 
threatened that his life should answer for 
Aubigné’s. 

Aubigné was present when the knife of 
Jacques Clement made Henry of Bourbon 
legitimate king of France. There is no 
more graphic passage ia his history than 
that in which he describes the perplexity 
and hesitation of the king, ended by the 
author’s own resolute counsel; the wish 
of some of the Catholics to compel him 
to conform to their religion, while others, 
like Biron, saw only an opportunity of 
selling their services for a good price; 
and Henry’s spirited answer to those 
“who, taking him by the throat in the 
first moment of his accession, forgetting 
the oath to be his faithful subjects they 
had sworn but three hours before to their 
murdered master, sought to compel him 
to a compliance which so many simple 
folk had been able to refuse, because they 
knew how to die.” 

The Huguenots seem to have been half 
alarmed to find their leader king of France. 
They felt instinctively that to secure the 
throne he must and would cease to be the 
chief of a party which, after all, was in a 
hopeless minority; and many left his army 
when, breaking up the camp at St. Cloud, 
he moved into Normandy to deprive the 
League of the resources of that wealthy 
province, and to secure a port where the 
men and money promised by Elizabeth 
might be landed. Since Aubigné was not 
present at the battle of Arques in that 
“old Huguenot phalanx of men on familiar 
terms with death from father to son,” 
whose valor, according to Mayenne, con- 
verted the victory he had half won into 
defeat, and since he does not tell us of 
any other service on which he was en- 
gaged at the time, he must have been 
among those who left the king. La Force, 
who remained, excuses their departure by 
the state of destitution to which they were 
reduced. 

Aubigné scarcely seems to appreciate 
the weighty reasons which justified the 
king’s conversion, not only in his own 
eyes, but even in those of many of his 
Protestant advisers. It is no doubt true 
that the excesses of the extreme faction 
of the League, their subservience to Spain, 


| the absence of any pretender to the throne 


in whose claims the whole Catholic party 
could acquiesce, weariness of the war, and 
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his own pre-eminent qualities, might in 
the end have enabled Henry 1V.toascend 
the throne even as a Protestant; and al- 
though Aubigné underrates the sincerity 
and strength of his master’s desire to 
obtain security and toleration for his old 
friends, when he asserts that the same 
reasons which made him a pervert would 
make him a persecutor, yet it is certainly 
true that the ideal of personal and cen- 
tralized government which he and Riche- 
lieu strove to realize the recognition by 
his conversion of the unity of Church and 
State, were not easily to be reconciled 
with the toleration of dissent at home and 
the defence of liberty abroad. The Revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes, the ruinous 
and unprincipled wars of Lewis XIV., 
might be represented as the more logical 
consequences of Henry I1V.’s policy. But 
was there any alternative? The time 
had passed — if, indeed, it had ever been 
present — when a reformed Church in a 
reformed State was possible in France. 

Thirty years earlier Henry 1V., sup- 
ported by the moderates, might conceiva- 
bly, had he succeeded to the throne in the 
place of Francis II., have reigned as a 
Protestant, compelling both Calvinist and 
Romanist to respect his authority, and to 
hold their rival claims to control the State 
in abeyance. At the end of the wars of 
religion, and with a disputed title, he 
could only do so as a Catholic. Even if 
he could have succeeded in seating him- 
self on the throne without abjuring his 
faith—which he might, perhaps, have 
done at the cost of indefinitely protracting 
the civil war — it was too late for him to 
attempt to sever the connection between 
the Catholic Church and the State. The 
bulk of the nation had made up their mind 
to adhere to Rome, and there is some 
weight in the argument — scorned by Au- 
bigné — that the conversion of Henry IV. 
was in the interest of the Protestants 
themselves. As a Catholic king he was 
able to make larger concessions to them 
than he could have enforced remaining a 
Huguenot. 

The constant complaint of Aubigné, 
that he delayed the satisfaction of the 
demands of the Reformed Churches till 
he had come to terms with all other fac- 
tions and enemies, is obviously unjust. 
Henry IV. required all the authority, all 
the resources he had been painfully ac- 
cumulating, to impose the acceptance and 
the observation of the Edict of Nantes. 

When we read of the reiterated meet- 
ings of the Huguenots and the complaints, 





led by La Tremoille, Duke of Thouars, 
and Aubigné, we cannot help seeing that 
Henry IV. was in the right when he ob- 
jected to the latter that their conduct had 
nearly ruined everything, and had only 
been prevented from doing so by the trai- 
tors among them who accepted his bribes 
or worked for his favor. ‘ How often,” 
he concluded, “when I saw you so op- 
posed to my wishes, have I exclaimed to 
myself, ‘O that my people would have 
hearkened unto me! for if Israel had 
walked in my ways, I should soon have 
put down their enemies, and turned my 
hand against their adversaries.’” 

Even allowing that La Tremoille was 
animated only by an unselfish zeal, such 
as inspired his noble answer to the king’s 
envoys, “Ensure to these poor people 
security and freedom of worship, and then 
no finger will be raised, though you should 
hang me at the door of the Assembly,” 
yet Turenne, the Rohans, and other great 
nobles, were actuated rather by private 
ambition than by zeal for the cause. 

All this Aubigné could not, or would 
not, see. He made no allowances for the 
difficulties of the king. Because Henry 
did not at once do what was expected and 
demanded by his former co-religionists, 
the men who “had guarded his cradle and 
borne him to power on their shoulders,” 
he was branded as a dishonest and thank- 
less turncoat, and Aubigné sulked in his 
stronghold of Maillezais, or led the oppo- 
sition in the Protestant assemblies. 

His bitter humor had been increased 
by the death of his wife in 1595. Immod- 
erate in everything, he tells us that for 
three years he spent every night in tears, 
and, to check his emotion during the day, 
pressed his hands against his side so ve- 
hemently as to cause a dangerous abscess. 
Yet sometimes he visited the court, and 
for some days the old confidence between 
him and Henry IV. would be restored. 
So, for instance, shortly before the siege 
of La Fére in 1597, Aubigné heard that it 
was said that he did not dare to show 
himself before the king. He therefore 
hurried to Chancy, where the king was 
expected in the company of Gabrielle 
d’Estrées, the best beloved of his mis- 
tresses, whose rare beauty —“ free from 
all wantonness ” — modestly dignified be- 
havior — “ of a wife rather than of a concu- 
bine ” — and tragic fate deserved to have 
been mourned by her royal lover with 
more constancy. 

Placing himself in the light of the 
torches at the door of the castle, Aubigné 


in and out of season, of the malcontents | heard the king, as he drove up, say, “See! 
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there is his Grace of Aubigné,” a greeting 
from which he augured little good. But 
Henry embraced him, bade him kiss Ga- 
brielle and lead her to her room, where 
for two hours he walked up and down with 
him in intimate talk. He showed him the 
scar where the knife of Jean Chastel had 
cut his lip, and Aubigné spoke that pro- 
phetic warning, to which he recurs more 
than once with evident pride. “Sire, 
since up to now you have denied God with 
your lips only, he has been content that 
they only should be wounded; but if ever 
you should deny him in your heart, then 
he will permit that also to be pierced.” 
** Noble words,” exclaimed Gabrielle, 
“but ill applied.” ‘ Yes, madame,” he 
answered, “ for they will profit nothing.” 

So far, however, were the king and the 
duchess from being offended by this free- 
dom, that they sent for their little son, 
Cesar of Vendéme, from his bed, and 
Henry, placing him naked as he was in 
Aubigné’s arms, told him that he meant 
in another year to commit him to his 
care in order that he might be educated 
among the Huguenots and win their affec- 
tion, 

But such returns of cordiality were 
rare, and although whenever Aubigné ap- 
proached his master he was, on his own 
showing, well received, his general atti- 
tude was one of suspicious opposition. 
When, however, the time had come for 
avenging on Spain the humiliations she 
had inflicted on France, and for asserting 
throughout Europe the cause of national 
independence and toleration, Henry IV. 
sent for his old servant and made him the 
confidant of that scheme of policy of which 
the width, wisdom, and generosity, go far 
to justify the extravagant praise lavished 
by French historians on a prince whose 
character is disfigured by conspicuous 
faults. 

Aubigné heartily sympathized with Hen- 
ry 1V’s plans, and was eager to serve 
him with sword and pen. At first it was 
proposed to send him as envoy extraordi- 
nary tothe Germancourts. Then, though 
opposed by Sulli, who objected that a 
weak force invading Spain is beaten, a 
strong force starved —he persuaded the 
king to allow him, as vice-admiral of Saint- 
onge and Poitou, to make preparations for 
attacking the enemy in their own country. 

The stroke of that fatal knife with which 
the Jesuits armed a miserable fanatic 
postponed the ruin of Spain, exposed Ger- 
many to the horrors of the Thirty Years’ 
War, and ended all Aubigné’s hopes of 
useful and congenial employment. 
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After Henry IV.’s death, rejecting the 
overtures of the regent, he played an 
active part in the various intrigues and 
revolts in which the Protestants were too 
often involved by the selfish and turbulent 
policy of their leaders. 

At length, discontented with his friends, 
doubting that they had either the power 
or the resolution to protect him against 
the court, he fled to Geneva, where he 
was received with great honor (1620). 
Two years later, in his seventy-first year, 
at the very moment when sentence of 
death was being passed on him in France, 
he married his second wife—a noble 
Italian lady of the house of Burlamachi of 
Lucca — who was an exile for the sake of 
her religion. The remaining eight years 
of his life would have been happy, for he 
was constantly consulted by the leading 
men of what may be called the militant 
Protestant party in France, Germany, and 
even in England; he gave advice to Ge- 
neva, and to the Swiss, on military mat- 
ters, and improved their fortifications by 
his skill as an engineer; his wife was 
affectionate and devoted, his daughters 
married to husbands of whom he ap- 
proved; but the debaucheries, apostasy, 
and treachery of his son Constant, the 
father of Madame de Maintenon, was a 
bitter grief which could scarcely be miti- 
gated by the dutiful attentions of a natural 
son, the ancestor of the modern historian 
of the Reformation. The reckless license 
of his pen, which offended the nicer Puri- 
tanism of Geneva, also involved him in 
unpleasant complications. In a letter 
written a few weeks before his death in 
1630, his wife says that the vigorous 
vivacity and the keen wit of her husband, 
which he indulged more freely than pres- 
ent circumstances permitted, were not im- 
paired by age. 

“ I often tell him,” she continues, “ that 
it is time for him to lay aside his pen — 
it would be a relief to himself and to his 
friends. There has lately been a squall 
stirred by the book of “ Foeneste,” again 
enlarged and ill received here, where peo- 
ple think a matter over thrice, and then 
don’t do it.” 

Aubigné, in fact, as St. Beuve remarks, 
was nowhere in his place; he was too 
unbending, too inveterate a Dissenter for 
France, too little of a Puritan for Geneva. 

Is it fanciful to trace in Aubigné s vio- 
lent and immoderate character the incom- 
patibility of Calvinism and of much that is 
essentially French? His love of adven- 
ture, impulsive ana ostentatious gallantry, 
his vanity and ready speech, his irrepress- 








ible and unscrupulous wit, were thor- 
oughly characteristic of his nationality; 
but how strangely they contrast with the 
Calvinistic theology and with the Puri- 
tanic gravity which he occasionally as- 
sumes, or his “Meditations on the 
Psalms” with the collection of /facetie 
he intended to publish! 

Not that he, even for a moment, is a 
hypocrite. He is just as truly himself 
when conducting a polemical discussion 
against Du Perron, or lecturing the Hu- 
guenot assembly, as he is when leading 
a forlorn hope in his shirt-sleeves, chal- 
lenging an enemy to a duel, or ridiculing 
him in a scurrilous pamphlet. But the 
whole impression left upon us by Aubigné, 
is one of a character, vigorous, indeed, 
and original, but hardly capable of assim- 
ilating the moral sobriety of Protestant- 
ism. It would, perhaps, be instructive to 
compare the portrait he has drawn of him- 
self for his children with that which Mrs, 
Lucy Hutchinson has left us of her bus- 
band, the regicide. The comparison 
might help us to understand the different 
fortunes of the Puritan party in England 
and of the Huguenots in France. It is 
not, perhaps, fair to place Aubigné, as a 
type of the French Protestant, side by 
side with the Eliots, Hampdens, Hutchin- 
sons, and other accomplished gentlemen 
among the Parliamentary leaders; they 
may be paralleled rather by the Telignis, 
La Noues, and Duplessis Mornais; but 
the conduct of even the most honest sec- 
tion among the Huguenots shows that the 
violent and impulsive spirit of Aubigné 
prevailed among them rather than the 
calmer wisdom, consistent moderation, 
and love of order, of men like La Noue or 
Duplessis Mornais. Among the oppo- 
nents of Charles I., the Eliots and Hutch- 
insons, perhaps, were few, but some share 
of the quiet resolution and self-restraint 
with which they pursued definite ends, of 
their aversion to violence and disorder 
further than was absolutely necessary for 
the attainment of those ends, was gener- 
ally diffused among their party. 

P. F. WILLERT. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
WHO WROTE DICKENS? 


THE labors of the great minds which 
have long been engaged in establishing 
the Baconian authorship of the plays vul- 
garly attributed to Shakespeare are now 
drawing to a close, and a gentleman is 
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shortly to arrive from America with a 
history of the whole transaction, deci- 
phered from the printer’s errors in the 
first folio.* It is a happy time, therefore, 
to inform the British public of a new sect 
which has arisen in America under the 
name of “ Spencerians,” whose cardinal 
doctrine it is that the novels of Dickens 
were in fact written by Mr. Herbert Spen- 
cer. What we owe to that ingenious peo- 
ple! Having identified the two English 
writers who were the glory of the Eliza- 
bethan age, they proceed to identify the 
two English writers who are not only the 
glory of ours, but who have attained the 
widest popularity in that hemisphere of 
plausible hypotheses. About @ priori 
objections, we shall follow the later “ Ba- 
conians ” in saying as little as possible. 
But the strong prima facie evidence in 
both cases can now be re-stated with ad- 
vantage. 

Does anything, we would ask objectors, 
that is actually known of the late Mr, 
Dickens lead us to suppose him capable 
of the great intellectual achievements that 
range from “ Sketches by Boz” to “ Edwin 
Drood”? It is true that when Landor 
addressed him as the purest and loftiest 
spirit that, since Milton, 

Hath Heavenly Genius from her throne 

Deputed on the banks of Thames 

To speak his voice and urge his claims, 
he knew the man as well-as his books, 
But then Ben Jonson was blinded in pre- 
cisely the same way about Shakespeare. 
He addressed to him a lofty panegyric, 
though from daily intercourse he must 
have begun to suspect that the bluff, 
genial, popular manager could not really 
be the author of such high imaginings as 
we find in Hamlet or Prospero. What 
we look at are facts and probabilities. 
We have nothing to do with the casual 
impressions produced on such people as 
the authors of the * Underwoods ” and the 
“ Hellenica.” Dickens had only the scan- 
tiest education. He was kept during two 
years of his childhood to menial work. 
He began in the humblest ante-chambers 
of journalism, as a reporter in the House 
of Commons. Does the reporters’ gallery, 
we would ask, usually turn out these 
“marvellous boys,” who are able at their 
first start to run close upon the heels of 
Cervantes, to outdo Le Sage and Smollett? 
The truth is that there was at that time in 
Derby a truly “marvellous boy,’ who at 
the ages of twelve and thirteen regularly 
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supplied the young reporter with those 
“Sketches by Boz” which he forwarded 
under his own name to the Monthly Mag- 
azine. 

Several childish explanations have been 
offered by Mr. Forster and others of the 
name of Boz.” It was really a conven- 
tional sign agreed on by the two conspir- 
ators, and is arrived at by pronouncing 
“ Herdert Spencer” very fast. The “b” 
and “S” (most inspiring combination !) 
are the prominent letters, and a sort of 
“buz” or “ boz” is the result. When the 
name was retained for the “ Pickwick 
Papers ” there was, no doubt, also a side 
glance at the biographer of Johnson. 

It is now time that we give our readers 
some hints of the esoteric meaning of that 
famous book, which has hitherto but 
served to while away the idlest hours of 
the idlest minds. Our explanation will be 
so simple that every one who reads it will 
wonder that he never thought of it himself. 
The hero of the book, then, represents 
the ingenuous, undisciplined spirit of in- 
quiry. He begins, as we see, with found- 
ing a club of the dilettante antiquarian 
order. After various adventures he finds 
in Mr. Wardle of Dingley Dell the very 
impersonation of our ancient English life. 
But the peace of that solid and stately 
home is broken in upon by the irresponsi- 
ble adventurer. Tracking the spoiler to 
a London inn, Mr. Pickwick makes his 
first acquaintance with Sam Weller, who 
is nothing but a lively representation of 
the doctrine of evolution, The very act 
in which Sam is first discovered is typi- 
cal. It is intended that henceforward the 
Pickwick Club shall walk, not by the faint 
gleams of passing fancy or inscriptional 
learning, but by the light of the high pol- 
ish which the faithful attendant can be- 
stow upon their boots. It has been often 
remarked that the plan of the club disap- 
pears. Jt was intended to doso. Dilet- 
tantism gives place to practical observa- 
tion. A single mental jotting of Sam’s, 
as for instance the account of the “ two- 
penny rope,” is worth all the previous 
entries in his master’s note-book. It will 
be observed also that his action on the 
plot exactly corresponds to the famous 
definition of evolution as “a change from 
an indefinite, incoherent homogeneity to 
a definite, coherent heterogeneity.” It is 
Sam that gradually distinguishes the true 
friends of Mr. Pickwick from the indeter- 
minate homogeneous mass of humanity 
which was molten together by the rays 
of his benevolence. It is he that detects 
Mr. Winkle both as sportsman and lover. 
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He demonstrates in that luckless pre- 
tender the want of that experiential basis 
which was supplied in his own case by 
the ready use of his fists and his easy 
access to the confidence of maidservants. 
It has been cited as an astounding feat of 
superabundant power that by the side of 
Sam should be put another character so 
similar and yet so distinguishable as the 
elder Mr. Weller. Neither Strap nor Cor- 
poral Trim was provided with a father. 
But in fact it was only by keeping in view 
the inner meaning that the feat was possi- 
ble. Mr. Weller, senior, represents the 
older and rougher empiricism. His over- 
turning of the Eatanswill coach typifies 
the retrograde nature of experiment with- 
out hypothesis. For undoubtedly he 
must have reduced his coach and his fares 
to an “indefinite, incoherent homoge- 
neity.” Any other explanation is un- 
worthy of so humane a humorist as the 
author of “David Copperfield” and 
“ Data of Psychology.” In the last age, 
when carriage accidents were of daily 
occurrence, they were much too tiresome 
to laugh at. 

The ready alliance of rude empiricism 
with pietistic sensibility is typified by the 
marriage of old Mr. Weller to his “ wid- 
der.” Scheming fanaticism creeps in, 
and only by the help of the younger and 
brisker evolutionism can be got under the 
pump. Some, indeed, have seen in Stig- 
gins a superannuated embodiment of al- 
chemist imposture, adducing in proof his 
conscience-scaring artifices and his “ par- 
ticular wanity ” in the form of muddy and 
saccharine distillations. They have gone 
so far as to imagine the whole group an 
allegoric representation of Dr. Priestley. 
But this is to overstep the just limits of 
interpretation. Can the doctrine of evo- 
lution be traced to the influence of Priest- 
ley? Unless it can, we would humbly 
ask these theorists how they would ex- 
plain the relationship of Sam and the 
elder Weller? We will return rather to 
the central catastrophe. Nothing can be 
more certain than that the condemnation 
of the hero in the case of Bardell v. Pick- 
wick represents the ill fate of the social 
philosopher who dallies in weak compla- 
cency with a plausible financial statement, 
Mrs. Bardell, the widow of a custom- 
house officer, the letter of lodgings to 
single gentlemen, 1s merely an imperson- 
ation of that rash and early speculation, 
“immersed in matter,” as Bacon has it, 
which bases itself on the revenue returns 
of a former age and pays an exclusive 
attention to individual cases. The spirit 
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of inquiry with antiquated gaiters anda 
kindly but frosty face cannot, however, 
break faith with this mode of speculation 
without heavy damages, which it will of 
course refuse to pay, and in consequence 
be imprisoned temporarily in the gloomy 
company of insolvent debtors, or rather 
insoluble problems. Here, however, it 
will be again visited by the faithful doc- 
trine of evolution, its gloom lightened, 
and its horizon cleared. But we shall 
never make an end of these details. A 
correspondent of our own will arrive be- 
fore many years from Manitoba, and we 
shall then have the assistance of a com- 
plete cipher. It may, however, be worth 
remarking that the footman’s “ swarry” is 
nothing but a contest between evolution- 
ism and the gorgeous but servile retinue 
of traditional metaphysics. The young 
gentleman in the blue livery of idealism, 
who boasts of the partiality shown him by 
his “ young lady,” the bright goddess of 
truth to whom be is a mere menial, ends 
naturally like all the rest in the intoxica- 
tion of mysticism. Evolutionism is the 
only method of inquiry that can go to bed 
sober. 

Before touching farther on the many 
close parallelisms between the treatises 
and the tales, we wish to answer two or 
three absurd objections, which will, we 
trust, never again endeavor to obstruct 
the rational and illuminating hypothesis 
which would trace the poetic creations of 
the world to their true source in abstract 
philosophy. It has been said that Bacon 
and Spencer show little or no humor in 
their treatises; and in their fictions few 
traces of a fondness for particular phrases 
and illustrations, which in their other writ- 
ings they seem powerless to resist. But 
we would submit that these two great men 
have always been fully aware that a phil- 
osophic essay is not the fitting place for 
jests, and that a humorous or pathetic 
fiction is not the fitting place for indul- 
gence in an irresistible fondness for par- 
ticular phrases and illustrations. It has 
been said also that since the death of Mr. 
Dickens Mr. Spencer has not thought 
fit to give us any more novels. Can it be 
necessary to repeat that by 1616 and 1870 
respectively both Francis Bacon and Her- 
bert Spencer had established their posi- 
tion as philosophers and publicists, and 
had no further occasion to pour out the 
wild and bitter humor of their hearts in 
such creations as Dogberry or Micaw- 
ber? 

Is not the tendency of all the earlier 
novels, from “ Nicholas Nickleby” to 





“ David Copperfield,” the exposure of offi- 
cial interference and tyranny, the pas- 
sionate defence of individual rights? And 
is not this precisely the teaching of 
“ Social Statics” (1851)? Is there not 
again, beginning from “* Bleak House,” a 
distinct modification in aim, an endeavor 
to rouse officialism to a greater activity ? 
And is not this the precise modification 
to be found in Mr. Spencer’s social es- 
says between 1850 and 1860? When 
* Little Dorrit ” (1857) gave us the satire 
on the Circumlocution Office, it gave us 
also the character of Merdle, the fraudu- 
lent speculator. And two years later, in 
1859, Mr. Spencer published an article 
on “The Morals of Trade,” which pro- 
tests in almost the same language against 
that adulation of mere success which had 
been pilloried in the bar, bishop, etc., of 
“Little Dorrit.” It might be said, in- 
deed, that the same events may produce 
on two different minds an almost identi- 
cal impression. We consider such cavils 
too frivolous for serious notice. And 
what would the cavillers say to the close 
similarity of thought in the following pas- 
sages ?— 

*“ Doubtless very often, as Mr. Bain 
says, “it is the coerced form of serious- 
ness and solemnity without the reality that 
gives us that stiff position from which a 
contact with triviality or vulgarity relieves 
us, to our uproarious delight.’ ” 

Our uproarious delight / Compare with 
this the following : — 

“ Here,” that is to say, at the reference 
to himself in Mr. Tupple’s speech, “ Mr, 
Dobble, junior, who has been previously 
distending his mouth to a considerable 
width by thrusting a particularly fine 
orange into that feature, suspends opera- 
tions, and assumes a proper appearance 
of intense melancholy.” 

The former passage is from an article 
on the “ Physiology of Laughter” pub- 
lished by Mr. Spencer in this magazine 
for March, 1860. The latter is from 
“ New Year,” one of the “ Boz” sketches. 
Thus truly is the child the father of the 
man. That the actual observation was 
Professor Bain’s is nothing. For several 
of the observations common to the essays 
and plays of Bacon were originally Mon- 
taigne’s, or some other’s. But, as Jack 
Bunsby remarks, “the bearings of this-ob- 
serwation lays in the application on it,” 

We consider that we have established 
our case. If any one thinks otherwise 
let him ask himself if he considers that 
the important truths in psychology and 
sociology, which we have briefly indicated, 




















THE UNEQUAL YOKE, 


were likely to have been discovered by 
the man who was told by a scene-shifter 
that it was a loss to the “profession” 
when he took to writing books? The man 
of jovial good-fellowship and pedestrian 
powers! None of the products of nature 
are, according to Aristotle, like the Del- 
phian knife, that serves all purposes 
equally. And we may be sure that 
Stage management, pedestrianism, and 
good-fellowship are not likely to be ac- 
companied by the gift of original creation. 
Why, these are the very qualities and ac- 
complishments that have been more than 
suspected in that illiterate zmpresario 
Master William Shakespeare, of New 
Place, Stratford-on-Avon! 


From The English Illustrated Magazine. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
(continued.) 


ABOUT two hours after this, the whole 
face of the party was changed. The 
Dragonetta had gone, and the bishop had 
gone also. Everybody had filed down to 
supper, and it was only those who were 
on a certain footing of intimacy with the 
family who had re-emerged in the draw- 
ing-room. The proportion of youth had 
greatly increased; the piano had been 
moved back to the wall, and a few lively 
couples were waltzing spasmodically 
round the room. Jane, of course, had 
never danced in her life; and had never 
even seen dancing before, except perhaps 
by accident at a country fair. Mr. Leyon- 
crona, who had kept up a more sustained 
conversation with her throughout the 
evening than any other person, now asked 
her to waltz with him and pressed her to 
do so, because he thought her reluctance 
arose from some jealousy on Frank’s part, 
which ought to be promptly snubbed. 
She was beginning to grow cunning, for 
while she continued to refuse, she did not 
blurt out the real source of her refusal. 
Frank had early in the evening grown 
tired of attending closely upon Jane, and 
as the excitement of the party gathered 
on him, and he felt the attraction of old 
faces and familiar voices, he almost forgot 
her existence, except when some guest 
would make a polite reference to his en- 
gagement. At last he bethought him of 
his duties, and looked round for Jane. 
She had been for half an hour past so 
overwhelmed with sleepiness that she had 
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obtained Lady Priscilla’s consent to slip 
off to bed unobserved, and as Frank was 
dancing with a great deal of exuberance, 
she did not interrupt him to say good- 
night. He therefore searched for her in 
vain through the rooms, and came at last 
to the conservatory, where he thought she 
might be hidden. He threaded the little 
maze in the damp refreshing air, brushing 
aside the moist fronds of the ferns and 
pendent plants as he walked, and was be- 
trayed at last in the green twilight into 
sitting on a low rustic seat at the back of 
the mass of foliage, and into gazing down 
at the lustrous obscurity of the tank at his 
feet, where the orange fins of the gold- 
fish passed and repassed like phantoms. 
The dim, verdurous light, sifted through 
innumerable leaves, the dank smell of the 
water, of the warm earth, of the crowd of 
living plants, refreshed and invigorated 
him, and he sat there for a few moments, 
lulled by the trickle of the patient foun- 
tain bubbling from the vase of a little 
nymph of terra-cotta, As he sat thus, 
invisible and noiseless, he suddenly heard 
his name pronounced by a familiar voice, 
on the other side of the ferny buttress 
which ended the path he had taken. It 
was a woman’s voice, and it said, — 

“Well, now you have seen Frank Cap- 
ulett’s intended, what do you think of 
her?” 

Frank was fatigued, seized with a lassi- 
tude born of his physical exhaustion and 
the relaxing warmth of the moist air; he 
might have risen and have retraced his 
steps with just a chance of being un- 
observed, but curiosity and weakness 
combined to make him stay, noiseless, 
gazing like a Narcissus, but into a deep 
that gave back no reflections. The an- 
swer Came in a man’s voice. 

“*] have seen her, yes, but I have not 
been introduced to her. She is pretty.” 

“Oh! do you think so? It is such a 
coarse type, totally devoid of style.” 

“Style may come. She is very shy and 
young. Can you not remember ever being 
shy?” 

“You are very impertinent. 
I never was so gauche as she is. 
sorry for Frank; he is a nice boy.” 

“ He is not shy, at all events. Perhaps 
he will be able to correct her fault. On 
the whole I should think her rather to be 
pitied than him.” 

‘* There is not the least harm in Frank, 
but I am sorry that he is making himself 
so ridiculous. She was brought to sit by 
me, and | can assure you it fatigued me 
so much to hold ten minutes’ conversation 


I am sure 
I am 
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with her that I thought I was going to 
have a fit of hysterics. Positively no 
ideas, I assure you; could not be roused 
on a single subject — the theatre, pictures, 
society papers, politics, dances — seemed 
to have less intelligence than a child of 
ten; and a color on her cheeks that is 
positively criminal. Why have you not 
spoken one word to me to-night?” 

‘My dear Julia, how unreasonable you 
are! You know perfectly well that you 
absolutely forbade me to do so.” 

“Yes, and so you sat directly opposite 
me scowling, until even that stupid girl 
observed it, and asked me whether I 
thought you were ill.” 

“] wonder you can think it very amus- 
ing for me to see you the life of a room, 
and be obliged to bow just coldly to you 
once ‘ Good-evening, Mrs. Percival,’ when 
all the time 

Frank, who had turned as cold as one 
of the goldfish sailing at his feet, now 
began to flush with fever. This would 
never do; this fatal eavesdropping began 
to grow terrible, preposterous, and he 
rose on the tips of his toes to escape from 
it. Thanks to the patient nymph, whose 
terra-cotta urn still warbled plaintively, 
his lightly brushing steps were unheard, 
and he escaped into the drawing-room 
without attracting the attention of the un- 
seen couple. But as he left the conserva- 
tory, his foot caught in a flower-pot and 
upset it with a clatter. He escaped, in- 
deed, scot-free, but he left the lady and 
her companion with a most embarrassing 
conviction that a third person had as- 
sisted at their indiscreet little 2éte-d-téte. 





CHAPTER X. 


FRANK slept badly, and woke next 
morning with a vague weight of appre- 
hension on his mind. At breakfast every- 
body was feverish and languid, and he 
was obliged to hasten in order to reach 
his office in due time. His adieux with 
Jane were by these means, however, ren- 
dered of necessity public and rapid, and 
he was conscious that this was agreeable. 
They parted in a very friendly way, but 
without effusion on either side. He had 
no sooner started than Jane began to 
make preparations for leaving, since her 
visit had now come to aclose. The last 
words were affectionate; Lady Priscilla 
parted with her as from an affianced 
daughter, and the girls seemed genuinely 
sorry to say good-bye to her. Adelaide 
thrust a discreet little parcel into her 
hand “not to be opened till Christmas 
day,” and kissed her with tears in her 





eyes. She drove away at last in the Cap- 
ulett carriage, with a feeling of genuine 
affection for them all, mixed with a shame- 
faced consciousness of her own acts of 
omission, acts which filed before her mem- 
ory one by one, an awkward squad, and 
ruined her peace of mind. Nor was her 
conscience quite at rest, either; the days 
she had spent at Kensington had not, she 
reflected in her innocent Puritanism, been 
spent to edification, and while she did not 
condemn the Capuletts, who only acted 
up to their lights, she blamed herself se- 
verely for not being able to summon suffi- 
cient courage to refrain from taking part 
in so much that was inconsistent in a 
converted character. The theatre, the 
adorning of the hair, the worldly conver- 
sation, the dancing — each of these came 
up before her and stabbed her over-tender 
conscience in a new place. She reached 
home in an excited frame of mind, ready 
to burst into tears, and without having 
once bestowed a thought on the young 
man who was to be her husband. 

That young man was not so indifferent, 
or at least his indifference took a totally 
distinct form. Jane’s visit to his parents 
had entirely destroyed his illusion, and 
now he was on the verge of saying to 
himself that he was the most unhappy of 
mortals to have bound himself with such 
achain. He did not quite say that yet, 
because he was parading. before his mem- 
ory her sterling virtues of character, her 
truth, her maidenly sweetness, her fidel- 
ity. He was trying all day long to bully 
himself into a passion for her, but the 
effort was in vain. A chasm of a thou- 
sand miles, an epoch of a thousand years, 
seemed to divide him from her, and he 
found with distress that he could not even 
recollect her features. After an effort to 
stamp her face upon his mental retina, 
with eyelids shut, he was forced to suc- 
cumb to the obstinacy of nature, and to 
take her photograph out of his pocket- 
book. All that photography does to in- 
jure a face which depends upon vivid 
color and pleasant expression had been 
done in this case. It was a picture thata 
lover might have forgiven, for he could 
have clothed it with the hue and charm 
of his mistress. To Frank it was merely 
now a revelation of commonplace beauty, 
of aset of features radically unsympathetic 
to him. 

In this frame of mind his life became a 
wretchedness tohim. He did not go to 
see Jane, nor write to her, for he waited 
for the cloud to rise, he expected every 
night to wake up next morning in love 
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with her. The Baxters had asked him to 
spend Christmas day with them. He had 
not accepted orrefused. His parents and 
sisters were going down for the Christmas 
days to Brighton, and he had also been 
invited there ever since the summer. It 
would have been easy to have got himself 
excused on the plea of his engagement, 
but instead of this he had quoted it as a 
promise which he was bound to keep. 
He did not change the plan now, for he 
thought that his mind might become 
clearer at a distance. He hoped that sep- 
aration might cure his coldness ; he genu- 
inely wished to bein love. His cousin, 
the earl, a very unpleasant little boy with 
ringlets, was made an object of worship 
in a large, dull Brighton house by his 
mother, a dolorous widow to whom the 
passage of time brought no assuagement 
of her grief. To go to Brighton for 
Christmas was terribly dull, but at least, 
in Frank’s present mood, it was a comfort 
that there no one would be expected to be 
jolly at that very trying season. He had 
not reached his aunt’s house, however, 
before a darker cloud of ennui fell upon 
him, and he felt as though he were bound 
down by a fatal burden. He became over- 
whelmed with restlessness and depression, 
and on Christmas morning, very early, he 
sent off a telegram to Mr. Leyoncrona, 
asking him if he might come and spend 
Christmas with him. He paid for a return 
telegram, and the answer came, “ Come 
by all means, delighted to see you, am 
quite alone, will you stop the night?” He 
waved the orange envelope at his aunt, 
told her that he was suddenly ordered 
back to town, and was in his friend’s 
chambers before the afternoon had begun 
to draw in. 

Mr. Leyoncrona had lived for many 
years in a quiet nook in the very heart 
of the noisiest part of London. It was 
too near Whitehall, far too near, for 
health, but the convenience of the rooms 
and their central position were too fasci- 
nating to be resisted. He possessed a 
little suite of apartments in a private hotel, 
kept by a man who had once been his 
father’s butler and who had married old 
Mrs. Leyoncrona’s maid; and these re- 
spectable people waited on him with great 
punctilio. His windows looked out on 
the paved blind street that ended in his 
house, and though the Strand was within 
gunshot of him, as the crow is shot, he 
hardly heard a murmur of that great vol- 
ume of sound. Frank’s hansom, as he 
rattled to the door, was quite an event to 
the silent cul-de-sac. At dinner, which 








the two friends ate alone, Frank’s spirits 
rose to an ebullient pitch. He laughed 
and gesticulated, told good stories and 
made bad puns without intermission, ex- 
cept that he became sober once when Ley- 
oncrona mentioned Jane, just as a person 
in high spirits will pause for a few in- 
stants, for decorum’s sake, when a person 
is named who has lately died. He drank 
Leyoncrona’s excellent Burgundy until 
the older man felt it to be discreet to offer 
him no more of it. But Frank was just as 
copious in his mirth when the wine was 
cleared away, and they sat on each side of 
the fire with coffee and acigar. It became 
very dark prematurely, with a yellow fog, 
not so much dense as heavy, a canopy, 
not a blanket, so that they drew the blinds 
down early and lit the candles. Frank 
now suddenly asked leave to write some 
letters ; and that he might be quite at ease 
Mr. Leyoncrona lighted the fire and the 
gas in a little further room, which opened 
into a slit of a bedroom, where Frank was 
to sleep, and left him there. 

As he was coming up from Brighton he 
had resoived to write it—the fatal letter 
that with a sharp cut of pain should cut 
him off from the vague burden of appre- 
hension which he carried about with him. 
What a letter that was to write! He 
made a dozen drafts of it, and none would 
do. His fingers were icy-cold, and would 
scarcely hold the pen. He went to the 
blind and peeped out. Through an atmo- 
sphere the color of brown soup he dimly 
saw the blind head of the street, and three 
lamps, but no human figure was in sight. 
He looked at his watch. If noone came 
into the triangular area lighted by the 
lamps within one minute he would start 
off to spend the evening with Jane; if any 
one did, he would write the letter. His 
feverish face was pressed against the 
frozen pane. At fifty seconds there came 
a sound of “tramp, tramp” upon the 
pavement. Frank’s heart beat fast; at 
fifty-five seconds a policeman, beating his 
arms together to warm himself, appeared 
round the further lamp-post, and took up 
his station just within the magic enclos- 
ure. Frank went back to the table, and 
wrote the following lines, without hesita- 
tion or erasure. 


“ DEAR JANE, — 

“Tam afraid it will give you great pain 
to read this letter. You will have won- 
dered why I have allowed a whole week 
to elapse without coming to see you, or 
writing toyou. Thank you for your letter, 
but I must tell you that I have not opened 
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it—I did not dare to. I hardly know 
how to find words to tell you why. You 
will think me so cruel, so ungrateful, so 
unworthy of you. Indeed I find I am 
unworthy of you. I cannot make myself 
believe that I ought to let you be my wife. 
For some time past I have been very un- 
happy, questioning myself whether I do 
really love you as you ought to be loved. 
I have come to the conclusion that I do 
not, and as I do not wish that we should 
be unhappy all our lives, I think it is right 
to tell you so. 

“You will never know how much I ad- 
mire you, and respect you. I think you 
simply perfect. 1 am afraid that is it— 
you are too perfect for me. I wish you 
could see how humbled I am, and how 
ashamed of myself. But I cannot help 
thinking that every one will agree that it 
is best for both of us to have found out 
the truth thus early. Of course, I need 
hardly say that if you still think it would 
be right for us to marry, I shall be willing 
to do so. I hope you will always allow 
me to consider you a friend. 

“Yours very sincerely, 
“ FRANK CAPULETT.” 


Having sealed and stamped this epistle, 
he thrust it into the breast of his coat, and 
peeping into the other room, remarked to 
Leyoncrona that he was going to the post. 
His friend replied that the landlady would 
do that, upon which Capulett continued 
that he thought he should take a little 
run, and might he borrow the latch-key? 
Armed with this implement he descended 
into the night. 

He found himself buoyed up by a 
strange excitement when he stood with the 
front door closed behind him. The fog 
was not thick enough to be bewildering or 
dangerous. He made his way up into the 
Strand, and then wandered up into the 
City. All the shops, theatres, music-hallis 
and restaurants were shut, so that the 
great nightly thoroughfare of pleasure was 
as mute and mournful as on a Sunday 
morning. He missed the glare of the 
dramatic lamps, the colored bands of the 
luminous advertisements. All was as dull 
and heavy as the atmosphere, the streets 
only peopled by a few wanderers like him- 
self, and a handful of wretches with no 
home to go to. No soldiers, no messen- 
gers, no milliners’ girls, no costermongers, 
were to be seen. The very thieves and 
street-walkers had Christmas dinners to 
eat, jovial engagements of some kind to 
fulfil. He pushed up into the Arabian 
solitude of the City itself, where a treble 
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silence reigned. Cat shrieked unto cat 
across a desolate thoroughfare which in 
twelve hours’ time would be glutted to 
bursting with the traffic of the world. He 
sped across St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
gazed up at the vast and shadowy cathe- 
dral towering into the inane void of night. 
Through the Old Jewry he passed some- 
how into Lothbury, and saw the stolid 
mass of the Bank of England from be- 
hind. Here again there was a thin con- 
course of passers by, and he seemed in a 
world of living men; but soon after this 
he found himself hemmed in into the 
tortuous inclosure of Austin Friars, with 
the two churches frowning at him, in a 
soundless solitude that was unnerving. 
And now the fog began to get more dense. 
A panic took him that he would be snared 
all night in this labyrinth of the City, and 
he hastened to return. When he got well 
into the main arteries again, he found 
them fuller of the pulse of life; the Christ- 
mas parties were beginning to break up. 
All this time the letter to Jane was lying 
in his bosom. Whenever he thought of 
it, it seemed to sear him like a hot iron, 
and yet there it lay. It was not until he 
was in the Strand, and close to the turn- 
ing that led down to Leyoncrona’s hotel, 
that he took it out of his pocket. He 
walked with it nearly to the door, and then 
as he turned the last corner a scarlet 
column loomed out of the darkness. He 
thrust the letter suddenly into the letter- 
box, and ran on like a guilty schoolboy. 

In Leyoncrona’s sitting-room there was 
no light but what proceeded from a glow- 
ing fire, but a voice greeted Frank from 
his host’s bedroom. 

* You will find the whiskey on the table, 
and the kettle inthe grate. I hope you'll 
make yourself comfortable and excuse my 
having gone to bed.” 

Frank tapped at the bedroom door and 
went in. Leyoncrona was sitting up in 
bed, with a dressing-gown round his shoul- 
ders, and five or six books scattered over 
the counterpane. The lamp close by him 
threw a strong light over his pleasant 
countenance. Frank sat down, with his 
overcoat still on, at the foot of the bed. 

**So you have not gone to sleep. Do 
you always make a little Bodleian of your 
bed in this way?” 

“I don’t like having to get out of bed 
when I am once snug, so I think before- 
hand of all my literary wants. How did 
you find everybody at Kilburn?” 

“I have not been to Kilburn,” said 
Frank, with a kind of giggle. 

*% beg your pardon ‘for taking that for 
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granted, but I really couldn’t think of any 
other place where you could go on Christ- 
mas night. You might have stopped and 
played picquet with me.” 

There was a slight pause, while Leyon- 
crona furtively glanced again towards the 
open book he had been reading. He 
would fain have finished the interesting 
page. Frank said at last, whirling his hat 
round his fingers as he did so, — 

“T have only been strolling round. I 
wanted to be by myself rather. I wanted 
to think something out.” 

Leyoncrona shut the book and pushed 
it from him; he awaited the obvious con- 
fidence that was coming. 

“] expect you know that I have some- 
thing on my mind that bothers me?” said 
Frank. 

“ Well, I can’t exactly say that I do, or 
that I don’t. I thought so two or three 
days ago, but today I thought you must 
have got all right again.” 

“ Of course, | dare say you can’t very 
well understand about lovers, as you 
haven’t been in love yourself.” 

“That’s a very bold assumption, my 
young friend,” said Leyoncrona, *‘and the 
sort of one that you'll grow out of the 
habit of making. You give me the right 


to turn and rend you, and so I will allow 


myself to say that I don’t consider you at 
all the ideal lover yourself. When I do 
fall in love, to carry on your inference, | 
hope I shall seem to like it better than 
you do.” 

“Ah! then you have noticed that I 
don’t seem to like it very much?” said 
Frank, who was not in the least offended. 

* You had better tell me what it is that 
I don’t know about lovers. Never mind 
what I have noticed.” 

“ Well, don’t you believe in a secret sym- 
pathy, and the right people being irresist- 
ibly drawn together, and all that, a sort of 
Wahlverwandtschaft, don’t you know?” 

“ Do | believe in it?” said Leyoncrona. 
“ Partly I do, and partly I don’t. I think 
that it is a very delightful thing where it 
occurs, but it does not always wear well; 
and tor my own part, I fancy that some of 
the happiest matches in the world have 
grown out of something like mutual aver- 
sion, indifference at all events, at first 
meeting.” 

* But if there is a sudden liking at first, 
and it gets weaker and weaker, that is not 
a happy sort of affinity, is it?” 

“No, that is not a fortunate conjunction | 
certainly,” admitted Leyoncrona, “You | 
had better say right out what you are 
driving at.” 
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There was again a pause, and then 
Frank said, being himself in darkness, 
but conscious of his friend’s brightly 
illuminated eye resting upon him, — 

“7 am most awfully tired of my engage- 
ment.” This struck him as a very crude 
thing to have said, and he rapidly added, 
“*T don’t feel at all sure that it will make 
either of us happy.” 

Leyoncrona was silent so long that 
Frank grew quite nervous. 

“IT wish you would tell me what you 
think.” 

“ Really,” answered Leyoncrona, “I 
can’t take the responsibility of telling you 
what I think. I think so many things. 
You see | have never been in love.” 

“Oh, I wish you wouldn’t chaff, old 
man. You know I think so much of your 
advice. 1 really came up to-day to ask 
you what you thought I ought to do. 
One can’t help feeling rather queer about 
it. It seems so unkind to the girl.” 

“It is very thoughtful of you to con- 
sider her feelings, | am sure,” said Leyon- 
crona. 

“ Oh, you needn’t snub melike that. I 
am perfectly conscious how awkward it is, 
but I think it will be right for her sake to 
break it off.” 

“I see you speak in the future tense,” 
said Leyoncrona, “so the whole thing is 
not settled yet. It would be very like 
what young people do if you had broken 
off the engagement before you asked my 
advice.” 

“Oh, no, it is not settled yet,” said 
Frank, prevaricating, and thinking of the 
letter which still lay in the pillar-box. 

‘‘ That removes a great difficulty from 
my mind,” said Leyoncrona, “and I feel 
much more free to talk to you about it. 
If you had already broken off the affair it 
would have been too late, but as it is, one 
can reason with you. Now in the first 
place, however little you care for her, 
Miss Baxter is in love with you, is she 
not?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Frank, reduced to a 
condition of abject nervous misery, “ she’s 
most awfully fond of me.” 

“Well, then! But first of all I will 
reveal to you your own guilty plan. You 
have been walking about the streets con- 
cocting a jilting letter, and now you have 
come in with the intention of writing it, 
and of going out again to post it. You 
shall do nothing of the kind. Give me 
up the latch-key, and take off your great 
coat, and hang up your hat, for I shall not 
allow you to go out again to-night.” 

Frank acceded to this with alacrity. 
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When he came back, Leyoncrona con- 
tinued, — 

“If you really want my advice, it is this. 
You positively are bound as a gentleman 
to remember that it was you and not 
Miss Baxter wko proposed and urged the 
alliance. So that it seems to me that you 
are not at liberty to think entirely of your 
own feelings in the matter.” 

“But I should make a very bad hus- 
band if I married a wife I did not love,” 
said Frank. 

“T feel that. But are you quite sure 
that you are incapable of loving her?” 

“Yes, quite.” 

“ Perhaps you have seen somebody else 
who takes your fancy more ?” 

‘*No, I assure you I have not. It is 
sheer incompatibility of temperament.” 

“ That, I takeit, is putting it in the very 
strongest possible words. But whatever 
you feel, I think it will be cowardly to 
write a letter. It is much harder and 
more disagreeable to talk of such a mat- 
ter face to face, and you ought to be pun- 
ished for being so rash by not being 
spared a single disagreeable fact. I can 
assure you you will not find it a comforta- 
ble thing to jilt a young lady, and I am 
sure you ought not to find it so.” 

** You are rather unsympathetic, Ley- 
oncrona; I thought you would have ap- 
proved of my breaking it off. ! am sure 
it is very immoral to go on pretending 
to love a girl when you noo longer care 
about her at all.” 

* 1 do not wish to be unsympathetic. 
I feel exceedingly puzzled to know what 
is right and what is wrong in such a case. 
But I cannot help thinking more about 
the girl than about you, and if the crisis 
must come I tell you frankly that 1 should 
like it to bring the maximum of punish- 
ment to you and the minimum to her.” 

“I fail to see why there should be any 
punishment on either side. Iam sorry I 
told you anything about it. I had noidea 
you would be so testy. So now I will say 
good-night.” 

And he went to bed much easier in his 
mind than he left Mr. Leyoncrona, who 
nevertheless had neither prevaricated, nor 
written a selfish letter, nor betrayed the 
traditions of his class. But it is the privi- 
lege of youth to be callous. 


CHAPTER XI. 

IT was the custom at Constantine Vil- 
las for the whole household to unite in 
prayers directly after breakfast was over, 
in the old fashion. On boxing-day there 
was so great a mass of work for the post- 
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man to do that the morning distribution 
of letters was delayed by more than an 
hour. Accordingly instead of their find- 
ing their correspondence by their plates 
when they came down to breakfast, the 
housemaid brought the letters in when 
she and the cook answered the summons 
to “worship.” It would have been con- 
trary to all rules and regulations to open 
a letter at the moment when Dr. Baxter 
was arranging the large silk marker in his 
Bible, and actually giving his preliminary 
cough, so all that Jane could do was to 
tilt her correspondence against her tea- 
cup, and try to guess what was in it by 
furtively examining the addresses. There 
was a thin, stiff envelope, evidently con- 
taining a Christmas card, and a large soft 
envelope, probably containing a bill; and 
finally there was Frank’s letter, which we 
have taken the liberty of reading. 

It seemed to Jane as though she were 
suspended between the ceiling and the 
floor, and deprived of all ber weight. She 
tried to sit perfectly still, in a sort of 
dreadful patience, and the blood once suf- 
fused her whole face, as she put aside a 
sudden temptation to set all laws of deco- 
rum at defiance, and snatch her letter 
there and then, reading it in the face of 
the prim, shy maids, and her own scandal- 
ized sisters and bewildered father. It 
scarcely seemed possible that any portion 
of the Epistle to the Colossians could be 
so long, so beset with knotty points, so 
qualified for interminable exposition, as 
that which they happened to have reached 
in that day’s reading. However, every- 
thing comes to an end at last, and as the 
whole company rose, and turned to kneel 
upon the floor, with their foreheads against 
the backs of their chairs, Jane was so 
far carried away by her excitement that 
she grasped Frank’s letter as she was in 
the act of revolving, and set herself very 
slowly and silently to open it unseen. 
The very first words startled her so much 
that she pushed it into its envelope again, 
and that into her pocket, and during the 
remainder of her father’s long prayer she 
knelt there motionless. She was in such 
a fever of spirit, so conscious of her rest- 
lessness, that she took care to be the last 
to rise when the devotion was over. And 
then she rushed away to her own room. 

Ina large and active family it is very 
difficult to assert the right that trouble 
has to solitude and consideration. Jane 
felt that she would give anything to be 
able to spend one whole hour undisturbed, 
unperceived — one hour in which to meas- 
ure the distance between the present and 
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the past. But she had hardly stood three 
minutes at the window, reading and re- 
reading this agitating appeal of Frank’s, 
before the servants walked in to make her 
bed, and she was thankful to be able to 
escape from them withoutspeaking. She 
stood on the landing irresolute, for the 
house seemed full of the noises of life, her 
mother shouting to her father, her broth- 
ers whistling, her sisters chattering on 
the stairs. She escaped into a little cheer- 
less room, hung round with miniatures 
and virginal nicknacks from her mother’s 
maiden days, which was called Mrs. Bax- 
ter’s boudoir, and which nobody ever used. 
She sat down on the decrepit little sofa, 
the unsympathetic glazed chintz of which 
crackled under her. She read Frank’s 
letter two or three times more, and then 
put it down on her lap, and gazed blankly 
at the row of daguerreotypes on the oppo- 
site wall. 

At this moment the door was softly 
opened, and her sister Sally peeped in, 
and disappeared again, without attracting 
Jane’s attention,; and in a minute or two, 
in consequence of Sally’s report over the 
stairs of “ You’d better go right up to 
Jane, mother, in your boudoir,” Mrs. Bax- 
ter came gently in, and vexed the broken 
springs of her little sofa with the addition 
of her substantial weight. Neither said 
anything, but Jane passed Frank’s letter 
to her mother, and took her hand. The 
letter was very slowly read, with much 
nervous adjustment of spectacles, and 
then laid again in Jane’s lap by a very 
trembling hand. The old lady’s eyes 
were full of tears, and she drew her 
daughter’s head close to her own and 
kissed her two or three times. And then 
she rose, and from underneath the sofa- 
cushion, where it lay folded up, she 
dragged out an enormous old Scotch 
shawl, and wrapped it round them both, 
for there was no preparation for fire in the 
grate. Jane laid her head against her 
mother’s shoulder, and listened to Mrs, 
Baxter’s soft weeping. Neither had hith- 
erto spoken a word, but at last Mrs. Bax- 
ter whispered, — 

“Let your tears come, sweetie; it will 
do you good to cry.” 

“I don’t want to cry at all, mother,” an- 
swered Jane in her usual voice. “I feel so 
bewildered, that is all. I seem to wanta 
little time to collect my thoughts.” 

“Did you expect this letter in any 
way ?” 

* No, not in the least.” 

“What do you think has made him 
write it?” 
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“T don’t know what to think.” 

“Did you have any quarrel when you 
last met?” 

“Oh, no!” 

“Do you know that there is any one 
else whom he likes better than you?” 

“] donot think so. I think it is him- 
self that he likes best,’’ Jane answered, 
with a ghost of a smile. 

“Ah, yes, dear! But that is nothing 
Strange. All the men like themselves 
best, even the very nicest of them — only 
some of them have such a pretty way of 
showing it.” 

“He had a pretty way, rather, hadn’t 
he?” 

“T never thought that he had quite a 
lover’s way withhim. He always seemed 
very cool and collected,” said Mrs. Bax- 
ter. 

“TI think I like that in him. It seemed 
to leave my thoughts free for other 
things.” 

“Perhaps, dear, you were not in love 
with him, either, and you both made a 
mistake.” 

“TI wonder whether we did.” 

“ He need not have written you such a 
cruel, cold letter. He must be very self- 
ish. I feel as if I should like to tell him 
so to his face.” 

“TI am not sure,” said Jane, sitting up 
as erectly as her mummified condition in 
the shawl would allow her to do, “I am 
not sure that he meant it to be at all an 
unkind letter. He is not unkind by na- 
ture. But he is very young. Do you 
know, mother, it used to be so curious 
to me that although he is so much older 
than I am, and cleverer, and has seen so 
much more of the world, he always seemed 
to me so very young — his opinions and 
his ways of looking at things, I mean. 
Often I used to say nothing at all, be- 
cause I felt that I could not make him 
understand me. Nowit seems to me that 
what strikes us as unkind in this letter 
is merely inexperience. He wants very 
badly to get free, and he doesn’t know 
enough to know what a very little hint 
would have been sufficient. He shouts at 
me when he need only have whispered.” 

** What made you so determined to have 
him, dearie, if you won’t think it intrusive 
of me to ask you?” 

“ Well, mother, he got a sort of power 
over me. If you will promise never to 
tell anybody I will try and explain it to 
you. It was very curious. You know 
that first day when he pulled me out of 
the canal with his two hands? Well, his’ 
hands seemed to take possession of mine 
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fora minute, and —I never felt anything 
like it before—it seemed as if it gave 
him a power over me. And whenever 
I was with him those first weeks, and 
he spoke directly to me with that coaxing 
voice of his, I felt my little hands in his 
grip. That sounds like real nonsense, 
doesn’t it, mother? I never put it into 
words before, and now I have said it, it 
sounds like adream. But I think the real 
reason why I said yes to him, and why 
I stuck to it when you and father wanted 
me to break it off, was because I thought 
I could be blessed to his soul. You know 
I should never think it right to marry 
anybody just on such a chance, but when 
he proposed to me that Sunday, I liked 
him very well already, and he said that he 
loved me so much, and looked down at me 
in the way that made me feel the grip of 
his hands, as I was explaining to you; 
and then it was that he said that I should 
be such a blessing to him. I thought 
that it was the Lord’s voice to me per- 
haps.” 

“ Then did you afterwards change your 
mind about it?” 

“It seems to me rather that Frank — 
that Mr. Capulett changed his mind. How 
odd it sounds to say Mr. Capulett again! 
Gradually he said Jess and less about his 
soul, and my good influence onhim. And 
I ceased to have a good influence. He 
made me worldly instead of my making 
him spiritually minded. It feels too hot in 
this shawl]; let me wrap it all around you, 
mother.” And Jane got up, and paced 
about the room. Presently she said, — 

* 1 don’t blame him or anybody, but I 
wish it never had happened. It makes 
me all on a flame when I think that some- 
body has kissed me who will never be 
anything to me but Mr. Capulett. There 
is where I say he is so young. I think 
an older man, even if he were much 
harder-hearted, would have remembered 
when he wrote that letter how it would 
humiliate me to think of the past. I sup- 
pose it does not matter to him — the past. 
We do not know much about men, do we, 
mother, you and 1? I suppose he doesn’t 
feel as if he were going mad when he re- 
members that I have kissed him. There, 
I shall never speak of that again, even 
to you, mother; but I think it won’t be 
quite so terrible now I have said it once. 
Have you noticed that we can bear things 
so much better when one has talked about 
them? At least, | find I always can.” 

“ And now, what ought we to do next, 
dearie ?” 

“I don’t quite know. 


How very much 
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less dreadful it would be if there was 
nothing that had to be done! It is like 
having a dead body in the house. There 
is not only the loss, but there is the hor- 
ror of it, and the undertakers to talk 
to, and the mourning to order, and the 
funeral.” 

“ And everybody’s pity, too.” 

“ Yes, everybody’s pity, that will be the 
worst thing of allto bear. I think I could 
bear that better if I had loved him more. 
I shall feel a sort of hypocrite. By the 
way, mother dear, you must tell father, 
please, and brothers and sisters, and you 
must explain to them that they must not 
treat me as if I had lost anything that I 
valued very much. The kindest thing 
they can do is to take no notice at all. I 
have not got to answer this letter, mother, 
have I?” 

“Well, I suppose you ought to send 
back all his letters.” 

“ Except this one; I think it would look 
revengeful if I sent back this one.” 

“ And his presents,” said Mrs. Baxter. 

“Yes, his presents. That is what they 
do in novels. The Lady Gonoria places 
the diamond necklaces and rich brocades 
in a golden coffer which has been the re- 
pository of his sumptuous offerings. Mr. 
Capulett hasn’t given me many diamond 
necklaces. Let mesee! He gave mea 
volume of selections from Mrs. Hemans, 
and a stylographic pen, and a great many 
boxes of sweets. Ah! and a seal that be- 
longed to his grandmother. And several 
pieces of music. I have eaten the sweets, 
and lost the pen. We can hardly make 
up a parcel of the book and the music and 
the seal. I think we must waive the cus- 
tom of sending back the presents. I 
think it would almost look spiteful. Do 
you think his people will take any ne- 
tice?” 

“| was just wondering whether your 
father ought to write to old Mr. Capulett, 
just to expostulate. I have so little expe- 
rience in the ways of the world.” 

“| think, mother, you had better ask 
Jack about it. Only, I will not have any- 
thing said or written without my knowl- 
edge. And it must not be vindictive in 
any way, nor give the very least idea that 
I am sorry, and wish it all otherwise.” 

“ Would you not take him back again, 
dearie, if he came and said he was sorry, 
and asked you to forgive him?” 

* Oh, I should forgive him at once, but 
that thing could never be again; never, 
never! You must understand once for all 
that there is not a man in the whole world 
that 1 should so little think of marrying 
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as Mr. Capulett. There are some things 
that cannot even be discussed, and this is 
one of them. And now you must sit there, 
with the shawl wrapped round your shoul- 
ders, for five minutes more, while I slip 
out and put my things on, for I am going 
for a long, long walk. I shall take care to 
be back again by dinner-time, and then I 
hope that everybody will have discussed 
it and discussed it, and be ready to talk 
about something else.” 

This she did ; and stole out successfully 
unperceived. She walked away and away 
in a north-westerly direction till she had 
left London far behind her. 


CHAPTER XII. 


FRANK went down to his people at 
Brighton in the morning of boxing-day. 
He was a little uncomfortable in the pres- 
ence of Mr. Leyoncrona, and looked for- 
ward with much pleasant impatience to 
his reception as a free man by his own 
family. How glad they would all be to 
know that he was released! How kind 
they had been in their forbearance with 
his betrothal! He was quite modest about 
himself. How little knowledge of life he 
had shown in engaging himself so rashly! 
He was quite pious, too. How graciously 
Providence had watched over him, and 
brought him safely through his peril! 
He was even moved to a tender thought 
about Jane Baxter, and to a hope that she 
would be abie to support her disappoint- 
ment. He was able to bear thinking about 
her condition, which might otherwise have 
been a slightly embarrassing subject of 
reflection, by saying to himself that he 
had really saved her from a life-long error, 
which would have destroyed her happi- 
ness as well as his own. Hehad actually, 
he said to himself as he swept through 
the thin brown woods, proved himself to 
be her best friend. Her best friend! 
Yes, when she was a little older she would 
look back upon this episode with thank- 
fulness that she had been rescued from a 
thoroughly false position. And accom- 
panied by a series of such reflections, 
which all buzzed about his head like the 
assiduous sylphs around a dreaming Rosi- 
crucian, he arrived at Brighton in the 
very best possible spirits, and completely 
assured of his own wisdom and virtue. 

He did not like to blurt out his good 
news on the moment of arrival. His 
mother and the lugubrious countess were 
sitting over the fire together in one room, 
while his sisters were romping with their 
little cousin in another. Frank found his 
father alone in the smoking-room, but the 
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elder Mr. Capulett was not framed to re- 
ceive confidences. It was only by the 
lucky accident that the petulant little earl 
insisted on suddenly sending for his pony 
that Frank contrived to find his sisters 
disengaged. He gathered them to him 
with the promise of news, and then dis- 
burdened his breast of the secret that he 
had broken off his engagement, with as 
many laughs, and blushes, and broken 
sentences, as if he were divulging to them 
the secret of a maiden passion. It was 
some little time before they clearly under- 
stood what had happened, and then to say 
that their demeanor disappointed Frank 
is to use a very mild word indeed. It 
disgusted him. At last he was silent. 

* You don’t, of course, mean to say you 
have done all this,” said Edith; “you 
mean that you want to know whether we 
should advise you to do it?” 

“No, it is done. The letter went last 
night.” 

“You mean to say that you have actu- 
ally had the assurance to jilt that charming 
girl?” said Adelaide. 

“Oh! come now, Adelaide, ‘jilt’ is a 
horrid word, I haven’t jilted her at all; I 
have said that if she wishes to go on I 
shall be very happy to do so. But of 
course she won’t.” ' 

“T should think not. And don’t you 
feel thoroughly ashamed of yourself?” 

“ Well, now, why should I feel ashamed 
of myself? That is just like you, Ade- 
laide. I had no idea you would be so 
unsympathetic. You ought to be very 
much pleased. You know you were dead 
against the match.” 

“I can only tell you, for my own part, 
that I think it very unlikely that you will 
ever persuade any girl who is half so nice 
to be engaged to you again. She is sim- 
ply too good for you, isn’t she, Edith?” 

“Well, I can’t say that I quite think 
that. But I am shocked at the thought 
of what people will say. I feel that we 
have made up our minds to it, and every- 
body knows it that knows us, and it will 
look so stupid of Frank not to have made 
up his own mind. You can’t go so far as 
that and then turn back.” 

“You both seem to think entirely of 
ourselves. I think of this poor Jane. At 
this moment I dare say she is lying on 
her bed, sobbing as if her heart would 
break, and here is Frank smirking away, 
and looking to us to congratulate him. I 
believe that I am more fond of her than 
you have ever been, after all.” 

Nor was his mother altogether as con- 
solatory as he had expected. She took 
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him aside with her, and embraced him 
with a stately pomp which had too much 
of the air of a funeral ceremony about it 
to please him. 

“* My darling boy,” she murmured, “ my 
poor darling boy! The world will mis- 
judge you, I dare say, but I shall always 
think you were right. What you must 
have undergone! My heart aches for 
you. What courage you have shown! 
My poor, poor darling!” 

And Frank broke away from these com- 
miserations, lest he should be led to pity 
himself, whereas his cue was lighthearted- 
ness, and the easy consciousness of manly 
virtue. He ran out into the streets, and 


had his hair blown about his ears by the | 


stiff sea-breeze on the pier until luncheon- 
time, wondering what could have come to 
all these women that they should be so 
sentimental. At the luncheon table a 


general blitheness of manner mingled | 


with a tender fondness showed him that 
he had been the subject of conversation 
among the ladies. No allusion, however, 
was made to his affairs till his little cousin 
suddenly said, in a loud voice from across 
the table, — 

“ Frank, why are you not going to marry 
your Dissenter?” 

“Hush, Mountborthwick, how can you 
be so rude?” said his melancholy mother. 

“ Well, but why aren’t you?” persisted 
the child. 

* Because we don’t find ourselves suited 
to one another,” said Frank. 

He had no sooner made this remark 
than the head of old Mr. Capulett, which 
had up to this moment been hidden be- 
hind the Revue des Deux Mondes, ap- 


peared like a grizzled sun emerging from | 


a cloud of paper. 

*“ What?” he asked; and when Frank 
was silent, * What is that you say?” 

“Frank has jilted his friend at Kilburn, 
papa,” said Adelaide, “ and we think it a 
great shame.” 

“Jilted? Just explain what all this 
means, if you please.” 

With a good deal of awkward hesitation 
Frank told him of the letter that he had 
written, and of the reasons that led hin» 
to do so. Nobody helped him with a 
word. His father glared at him all the 
time. The ladies kept their eyes upon 
their plates, and the wretched little earl, 
who had been the cause of the scene, 
seized the opportunity, although in the 
middle of his meal, to gorge himself with 
crystallized apricots. 

“I thought you would all be so pleased,’’ 
Frank whimpered at last. 
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“The devil you did!” said old Mr. 
Capulett, bringing his fist down on the 
table with a bang which elicited a faint 
scream from the countess. “ You thought 
we should be pleased to see our name 
dragged through the mud because you 
chose to behave like the first dirty little 
clerk you can cdme across in the City? 
Why, what do you suppose these people 
at Kilburn will do next? Why, the very 
first thing we shall hear of will be a sum- 
mons to you to appear in court to answer 
a charge of breach of promise of mar- 
riage. I know these Dissenters perfectly 
well. What they say is, ‘ Let us catch the 
youth. If he slips through our fingers, 
let us get hold of his money.’ And now, 
who do you suppose is going to pay your 
damages? NotI!” 

‘Oh, papa! I am sure that they are the 
last people in the world to do anything of 
that kind. Their religious feeling would 
prevent them,” said Edith. 

“Religious feeling never comes in 
when there is money in the case. Of 
course they will try for their money. 
And we shall have some sweet pretty 
readings in the newspapers with our 
breakfast, ‘ My darling Janey-waney, your 
own Frankey’—‘roars of laughter.’ It 
is a frightfully vulgar thing that you have 
done, my boy.” 

Mr. Capulett having expressed himself 
in these agreeable accents, withdrew once 
more into the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
and conversation began again very fitfully. 

** Just look at Mountey,” the ladies cried 
in chorus; “he'll certainly be sick if he 
eats another apricot.” 

* And how about her brothers,” asked 
Mr. Capulett, re-emerging; “she has 
brothers, hasn’t she?” 

“ Yes, two.” 

“ And are they vigorous men, with good 
fists, biceps well-developed, form brought 
out by lawn tennis, and all that? No 
doubt they will be waiting for you some- 
where to give you a thrashing. I dare 
say either one of them could do it by him- 
self. 1 have very little doubt one of them 
has gone down to Wycherley Passage 
to-day. How fortunate for you that you 
are here! But they can wait, I dare say. 
Let me see, this is Wednesday ; I should 
not wonder if you got a thorough good 
lacing on Friday.” 

“Don’t be so horrid, papa,” said the 
ladies, in a choral terror at the image so 
ruthlessly called up. 

“I am not horrid in the least. It is 
Frank that will look horrid when they 
bring him home in a cab. I should not 
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wonder that if the brother punishes you 
thoroughly, they may let you off the 
breach of promise of marriage. And that 
will get into the papers too. ‘ Yesterday 
afternoon, a youth named Capulett, said to 
be the son of the distinguished dramatist 
of that name, was waylaid and severely 
chastised by the brother of a young lady 
whom he had ruthlessly jilted. The still 
breathing remains, injured almost beyond 
recognition, were conducted in a public 
conveyance to the home of the unfortu- 
nate young person.’ Well, all I can say 
is, Frank, that I never supposed that — 
I won’t say a son of mine — but a grand- 
son of the most elegant of the Earls of 
Mountborthwick, would have committed 
an act of such silly vulgarity,” and with a 
noble wave of his hand to Lady Priscilla 
and the countess, this handsome old spec- 
imen of a walking father retired to the 
smoking-room. 

Mr. Capulett was never known to refer 
to the subject again, or to mention Miss 
Baxter’s name. I[tis true that the terrible 
events which he had predicted did not 
even begin to come to pass, and there 
may therefore have been no reason why 
she should be recalled to his memory. 

Next day the Capulett family returned 
to Kensington. Frank was by this time 
subdued into a surly condition of defiance, 
for he would not admit even to himself 
that he had done wrong, and he was ab- 
solutely unable to comprehend the reason 
why everybody seemed displeased with 
him for cutting the Gordian knot against 
the tying of which they had so loudly pro- 
tested. He himself never thought of Jane, 
except occasionally with a slight vague 
resentment, as the soreness of a finger 
may half remind one of a thorn that has 
been extracted. The episode had come 
to an end, and it had been but an episode; 
it had led to nothing, it had developed 
nothing, it had meant nothing. Nor need 
we linger over it any longer than is nec- 
essary to lay before our readers three let- 
ters which were written in consequence of 
the events we have described. 

The first ofthese was sent by old Mrs. 
Baxter to her sister, Mrs. Edward Sikes, 
at Petherton. 

** December 31st. 
“ DEAR SUSAN, — 

“ At the close of another year I write in 
much thankfulness to the Lord for his 
dealings with us in the past year. He 
hath taken us out and brought us back 
again in safety — blessed be the name of 
the Lord. More especially do I thank 
him for having surrounded you and your 





dear husband with journeying mercies in 
your late trip to Bridgewater, where you 
doubtless met with many of those who 
speak oftentimes one to another of his 
name, and were refreshed by communing 
in the Lord with them. It would have 
been very sweet to us to have been with 
you all once more on the Lord’s Day. 

** The year has closed for us with much 
trial and chastisement, in which we seek 
to see his fatherly hand extended in mercy. 
You know that our dear Jane had engaged 
herself to a young gentleman, for at the 
time we told you of it that your prayers 
might be mingled with ours. It did not 
appear certain to us from the first that we 
saw plainly the Lord’s hand in guidance, 
and doubtless it is our weakness of pur- 
pose which he is chastening. The dear 
girl acted, I am sure, for the best. She 
believed that she should be blessed to his 
soul, and you know how easily at that age 
we persuade ourselves that the voice of 
nature is his voice. But no blessing has 
come of it, and a week ago this young 
Mr. Capulett wrote a letter in which he 
set Jane free if she wished it. There 
could be no hesitation, yet, as you know 
is our way, we left the dear child quite 
free to act as her own conscience led her. 
And without a murmur she took the path 
of duty. 

“She has been sweetly resigned to the 
Lord’s fatherly hand, but I cannot conceal 
from myself, though her dear father does 
not see it, that the shock has preyed upon 
her health. She wants a little change of 
air, and I do not scruple, sister, to ask 
you if you will graciously let her come 
and sojourn a week or two with you. 
She will take walks, and she will look 
about her; you know how much she loves 
the fowls, and the cows, and all the crea- 
tures, and in that sweet air of Somerset, 
where she was born, she will soon grow 
herself again. You know how good it is 
to breathe again our native air. 

“ The family of the young man have be- 
haved well about it. They are ashamed 
of him, and one of his sisters has been 
to see Jane. I do not know what she 
said, but Jane was crying when the visit 
was over, though she had not cried be- 
fore. But there is no fear that it will 
ever happen again. She will not hence- 
forth wish to dwell in the tents of Kedar. 
The dear child has tasted the waters of 
worldly society, and has found them bit- 
terness. The Lord bless you and keep 
you. 

“ Your loving Sister, 
“ JEMIMA BAXTER.” 
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The next letter is dated a few days 
later, and bears on its official envelope 
the words, “On her Majesty’s Service.” 
It is from Mr, Leyoncrona to Mr. Sennet 
at Liverpool. 


* DEAR SENNET, — 

**] send you on your pay sheet, as you 
may find it convenient to cash it. The 
papers from the inland revenue are ab- 
solutely promised for this morning, so I 
expect to send them to-night. I hope you 
are having a pretty jolly time, and not 
overworking yourself. I saw the Queen 
of Sheba yesterday afternoon about some- 
thing else, and he volunteered to say that 
your last report was capital. He laid two 
of your points before the minister. 

“ There is no office news. There never 
is. Poor old Bangle has broken his arm, 
but I am afraid you will only say that you 
wish it was bis neck. Hendricks is en- 
gaged to be married, but perhaps we must 
not say too much about engagements, 
since Capulett has behaved so badly. 
Perhaps you don’t know about the young- 
ster? I had better tell you, in case you 
should see him when you come back. I 
am sorry to say that he has made a thun- 
dering little cad of himself about that nice 
girl he was going to marry. I cannot find 


out what the quarrel was, but I am ready 


to swear it was on his side, and he has 
jilted her. I can’t recollect whether you 
ever saw her? She was a nice, fresh girl 
—rather narrow, I dare say, and with 
very little experience, but so good and 
frank and candid that I confess she quite 
won my heart. I thought the youngster 
was a very lucky man. I suspect the 
ladies at home egged him on to throw her 
off; he never would have thought of it 
himself. I have a notion that his elder 
sister sent him up to me to try and induce 
me to act as cat’s-paw in the matter. I 
am sorry to say that it has had a bad effect 
upon his character; I find him lying. It 
is shameful of me to take away his good 
fame in this way, but I only say it to you 
—you and I have talked freely about 
things ever since he was in the cradle. 
But I am sure that a boy can’t treat a 
girl with selfish heartlessness without its 
affecting his whole mind. By the way, 
when he was confessing his sins to me, he 
said | could hardly understand sizce J had 
never been in love myself! Well, good- 
bye, old man, and take care of yourself. 
* Yours, 
“A. C. LEYONCRONA.” 


The final letter, with which our record 
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of this little episode must close, is ad- 
dressed to the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop 
of Wisbeach, at the palace, Wisbeach. 

“ New Year's Day. 
“ My DEAR BISHOP, — 

“Your short note was welcome in spite 
of its shortness, and beggars must not be 
choosers. I feel so fully what you say 
about the claims of business upon your 
time; I am sure the bishops are the hard- 
est-worked men of the day. Your reward 
ought to be the sense of the noble work 
you are doing in stemming the odious 
tides of atheism and nonconformity that 
are sweeping over the country. 

“ As I say, I was glad of your sympathy, 
though briefly expressed. I was espe- 
cially glad that you did not join in re- 
proaching my poor boy. I dwell upon the 
fact that he is saved as by fire — that is 
how I put it to myself. I am very glad 
you happened to be with us at Kensing- 
ton the night that young Miss Baxter was 
staying here; you could see for yourself 
that we put no inhospitable obstacles in 
her way. I would not be inhospitable, I 
must say, even toa Dissenter. Poor dear 
Frank is very much altered by all he has 
gone through. Of course, it is a little 
awkward for him that all our circle knows 
about his little escapade. I see that it em- 
barrasses him. We have some thoughts 
of sending him out to Montana, to his 
brother, for six months. I told Sir Euse- 
bius Holcroft how shaken the dear boy is, 
and that I considered that his health was 
quite undermined. He was very kind 
about it. I dare say you know that the 
Treasury does not interfere in any case of 
holidays under six months, 

“So there itrests at present. We hear 
nothing more of the family at Kilburn. I 
can’t say that on the whole I think they 
behaved badly. We must not expect from 
them quite the same delicacy as from per- 
sons of our own class. Poor Adelaide, 
who is quite infatuated, persists in taking 
a very exaggerated view of the whole 
event, and | had actually to forbid her 
continuing to visit the Baxters. I cannot 
go through this ordeal by Dissenters with 
a second of my children. By the way, 
poor Sir Eusebius has not got his peerage, 
but dear Lady Holcroft was telling me the 
other day that she is very glad he has not, 
for his health would never bear the strain 
of attendance in the Upper House. 

“Forgive so long a letter, my dear 
bishop, and believe me, 

** Your affectionate Cousin, 
“* PRISCILLA CAPULETT.” 
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From Nature. 
NOTE ON EARTHQUAKES IN CHINA.* 


I HAD prepared for presentation to the 
Seismological Society of Japan a tabu- 
lated account of earthquakes that have 
been recorded in Chinese annals for the 
past thirty-seven centuries, but it was de- 
stroyed by fire during a riot last winter, 
and with the paper were destroyed also 
the works from‘which the seismic facts 
were derived. Perhaps, however, some 
general remarks which those records sug- 
gest may not be devoid of value. 

Nothing can be inferred anent the rela- 
tive frequency and destructiveness of 
earthquakes in ancient and modern times 
from Chinese history; from the earliest 
recorded earthquakes of Mount Tai in 
Shantung 1831 B.c. to the commence- 
ment of the Han dynasty 200 B.C., only 
twelve are recorded; tradition and writ- 
ten archives noting those only that pre- 
sented extraordinary features ; a bald list 
merely mentioning a disturbance of the 
rivers of the I. and Lo Hanan, 1808 B.c; 
Wei, Chin, and So in Shensi, 778 B.c.; 
the formation of long chasms in the loess, 
345 and 206 B.c. From the Han period, 
notices of the phenomena of course in- 
crease, accompanied betimes with a few 
details relating mainly to loss of life, and 
the succor afforded to survivors. Geo- 
graphically considered, earthquakes in 
China may be grouped as insular, littoral, 
and inland. 

On the island of Formosa earthquakes 
are hardly less frequent than in Japan, 
while on Hainan they are comparatively 
of rare occurrence. These islands form 
a portion of the great volcanic chain that 
girdles the coast of eastern Asia; the 
Chinese portion rises from the submarine 
plateau that overlooks the profound abyss 
of the PacificOcean. Insular earthquakes 
affect the mainland but seldom, and toa 
slight extent, which is noteworthy from 
the proximity of Japan, the least stable 
portion of the earth’s surface, which 
seemed inexplicable until Prof. Milne’s 
statistics showed that a large majority of 
earthquakes in Japan originated beneath 
the Pacific. 

The absence from Chinese and Korean 
annals of notices of earthquakes in that 
peninsula long inclined me to regard 
Korea as comparatively exempt from seis. 
mic action, and recently, | addressed Con- 
sul E. H. Parker, of H. B. M.’s service in 
that country, for information, who ob- 


* Communicated to the Seismological Society of 
Japan by D. J. Macgowan, M. 
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tained from the. prefect of Chemulpo a 
communication on the subject, the purport 
of which is, that earthquakes are so infre- 
quent and harmless that records are not 
made of their occurrence. It is more than 
ten years since an earthquake was experi- 
enced in that kingdom, and on that occa- 
sion no one was injured, nor were build- 
ings thrown down. No information is 
obtainable on the subject from Manchuria, 
where presumably earthquakes are un- 
common ; there is, however, a record of a 
volcanic eruption having occurred about a 
century ago in that portion of the empire.* 

The only existing volcanic action on 
islands of this coast is on the north of 
Formosa, near Keelung, where three sol- 
fataras are in ceaseless ebullition, afford- 
ing large supplies of sulphur, and emitting 
during earthquakes so much hydro-sul- 
phuric gas as to occasion a degree of 
malaise to the residents, and to discolor 
the white paint of ships.f 

Facts respecting Formosan earthquakes 
are so scanty that the following from 
a Chinese writer is worth citing. It re- 
lates to an earthquake that occurred in 
northern Formosa in the fifth month of 
1693. “During that month the earth 
shook without cessation. A tract of 
country in which three villages were situ- 
ated caved in; the inhabitants, however, 
had time to escape.” Three years after 
that submergence, the narrator, a manda- 
rin, who was on his way to procure sul- 
phur from the solfatara, ‘could see in a 
lakelet, where the waier was shallow, tops 
of bamboos and other trees of those vil- 
lages. While near the solfatara he heard 
for a day and night noises that resembled 
a Cataract precipitated from a lofty cliff; 
the sound seemed to be near and all about, 
but no evidence of the cause of the noise 
was discoverable. When, however, he 
arrived at the solfatara the mystery was 
explained, he there heard the same sounds 
like a rushing of subterranean waters.” 

Another active volcano is named ina 
Chinese account of Formosa. It is in 
Téngshan district in the southern portion 
of the island at Red Hill, near the Tanshin 


* Perhaps the following may be explained as a result 
of volcanic action far distant from Peking. In the 
month of June, 1465, during a gust of wind at the capi- 
tal a sound was heard as of hail falling on the ground, 
when pellets the size of cherries were picked up On 
breaking them nen they emitted a sulphurous odor. 
The writer says he could not have regarded such a 
phenomenon as credible had he not himself witnessed 


t. 

+ ** Head-dizziness” is said to be an occasional ac- 
companiment of earthquakes on the mainland. Slight 
shocks that occurred at Weichang, November 3, 1835, 
are described in the Shen-fau as exhibiting that phe- 
nomenon. 
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Creek, on a plateau. Probably it has not 
been in open action since Formosa was 
opened to trade, as it does not appear to 
be known to foreigners. 

Formosan seismic action occasionally 
causes tremors to be felt on the mainland, 
which is due to the ordinary direction of 
earthquakes on that island, which are gen- 
erally from south to north or the reverse. 
The Liuchiuan group is the centre of seis- 
mic force that does not appear to extend 
beyond those islands. 

Submarine disturbances not unfre- 
quently attend the insular earthquakes; 
the sea sometimes rises on the Formosan 
coast sixteen feet above the usual height. 
Independently of the terrene commotions 
of Formosa, its adjacent waters appear to 
be subject to submarine agitations occa- 
sioning what records of the mainland 
style “third ” or supplementary tides; but 
these are of rare occurrence. The “tide- 
rips” that have attracted the attention of 
hydrographers are notable phenomena, 
but the following, from a local gazetteer, 
seems to indicate the existence of phe- 
nomena that cannot be referred to tidal 
action: “ Peculiar noises of the sea are 
sometimes heard which are commonly re- 
garded as indicative of change of weather, 
sounds from the north foreboding rain, 


those from the south being followed by 
wind. Hissing noises are heard, at times 
they are low, at others loud; when low, 
they resemble the beating of a drum or the 
dropping of beans on that instrument; 
now, the sounds are near; anon, they are 
distant; stopping suddenly or continuing 


for hours. When the noise is loud, it is 
more noisy than the voices of a hundred 
thousand men, and the sea bubbles up; in 
very protracted cases the noises continue 
day and night for half-a month; and when 
of short continuance the sound Jasts three 
or four days. Coast-landers err in sup- 
posing that these noises have connection 
with the weather. They are absent dur- 
ing rains and in drought, in winds and in 
calms. .. . During the sounds, the sea is 
agitated by fearful billows and furious 
waves.” If that extraordinary seething 
and roaring of the ocean were synchro- 
nous with earthquakes, the fact could not 
have escaped observation; indubitably 
that graphic description applies to subma- 
rine volcanic action; to which the subma- 
rine plateau of eastern Asia is subject, 
and to which also I attribute the supple- 
mentary tides of the adjacent coast. Some 
thirty years ago an island was thrown up 
by a submarine volcano on the south of 


Formosa; the pumice which is cast on | 
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the northern shores of that island is evi- 
dently a submarine production.* 

As proximity to the belt of volcanic 
islands seldom disturbs the mainland of 
the northern littoral, so the adjacent coast 
of southern China and Annam enjoy like 
exemption from jnsular threes; Cheh- 
kiang and Fubkien are sometimes slightly 
visited by Formosan shocks, and even 
the Canton coast slightly, but Philippine 
earthquakes never affect Annam. 

Earthquakes on the coast of China are 
frequent, but slight and harmless. Their 
harmlessness is evinced by the tall, slen- 
der pagodas that adorn the hills and val- 
leys, and they are generally very limited 
in area, with great diversity of direction, 
but a majority being from south-west to 
north-east. 

The southern provinces of China, and 
yet more Indo-China, appear to be com- 
paratively exempt from earth throes, 
which, however, may be due to lack of 
information from those regions, but there 
is evidently no seismic zone in tropical or 
sub-tropical eastern Asia such as exists in 
our mid-latitudes. 

The tremors that are experienced in 
Chehkiang, Kiangsu, and coterminous re- 
gions to the west, are sometimes followed 
by the appearance on the ground of sub- 
stances that in Chinese books are styled 
“white hairs.” When I first called atten- 
tion to records of that kind that are found 
in local gazetteers, 1 suggested that they 
might be crystals precipitated by gaseous 
emissions, such as were once reported as 
occurring after an earthquake in the south- 
west of the United States; from later de- 
scriptions of these “ horsetail-like” sub- 
stances I incline to the opinion that they 
are organic, perhaps mycelium. 

In the summer of 1878 the vernacular 
press gave an account of the occurrence of 
the phenomena at Wusoh, a city on the 
grand canal, thirty miles north of Suchau. 
** At noon, June 12th of that year, shocks 
of an earthquake were experienced, which 
lasted several minutes [sz. “ for the space 
of time taken in swallowing half a bowl of 
rice” ]; the motion was so great that sit- 
ting or standing was difficult, but no harm 
was done. Two days later at night there 
was a severer shock, after which, within 
and without the walls of the city, white 
hairs resembling a silvery beard, about 
three inches in length, were found, which 
boys pulled out of the ground, gathering 
handfuls in a short space of time.” My 

* For accounts of the volcanic region of northern 


Formosa see Tdintor’s ‘‘ Imperial Maritime Customs 
Report, 1865,’’ and Hancock, 1881. 
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list of Chinese earthquakes for the past 
two thousand years having been destroyed 
by fire I am unable to indicate the re- 
gions in which earthquakes were followed 
by the emission of “hairs,” but my im- 
pression is that all, or nearly all, are allu- 
vial valleys. 

The chief foci of inland earthquakes 
are Yunnan, Szechuan, Shensi, and Kan- 
suh —and less frequently Shansi, Chibli, 
Shantung, and the central provinces, 
where they are more violent than in other 
portions of the empire, and frequently pre- 
sent continuous or protracted action, for 
example : — 

A series of earthquakes occurred at 
Taiyuan, the capital of Shansi, in 1882, 
followed by shocks at brief intervals for 
ayear. An earlier series occurred in the 
prevince of Chibli; the district city Chii- 
chow suffered most, not a house remained 
standing, many lives were destroyed; fre- 
quent shocks occurred for a year after. 
The province of Szechuan is also liable 
to continuance of seismic throes, one of 
which commenced in the fourth month, 
1462, and continued eleven months; there 
were in all three hundred and seventy-five 
shocks. 

In the loess formation of northern China 
(discovered and described by Baron Richt- 
hofen) the land is not unfrequently riven 
by earthquakes, forming long, narrow 
chasms of unknown depth, that gradually 
disappear on account of the vertical cleav- 
age and unstratified nature of loess. 

In the first decade of the fourth month, 
1828, an earthquake caused a fissure over 
three miles in length, twenty to thirty feet 
broad, from which a vapor issued that 
proved fatal to many; people, animals, 
houses, and tombs were engulfed. About 
two months. later, during heavy rain, the 
chasm gradually filled up. 

The chief earthquake region of China 
lies in a great seismic zone, which extends 
from near the gulf of Chibli to the shores 
of the Caspian — including Turkestan and 
the Aralo-Caspian depression. In eastern 
Turkestan they present a periodic charac- 
ter (five per annum with remarkable regu- 
larity). Yet there are few portions of the 
world so far removed from active volca- 
noes. Recent Russian exploration has 
discovered that the supposed Tienshan 
volcano is merely a solfatara, or an ignited 
coal-field. 

Observations of officers appointed by 
the emperor Chienlung to examine the 
newly subjugated territory in reference to 
these “ firefields,”’ are several. . They say: 
“ Three days’ travel to the east of Okishu 
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and to the south of the hill at Palikeh 
there are several firefields. The ground 
is of ared color, and a number of varie- 
gated stones are piled upon each other 
in the neighborhood, from the middle of 
which flames upward of a foot in height 
are emitted; they are alternately extin- 
guished and lighted up, while the smell is 
so strong as to render a near approach to 
the place impossible. For a distance of 
about one hundred / not a blade of grass, 
not an inch of wood, nor a drop of water 
can be seen. From the peculiar smell of 
the fire thus raised, it is imagined that 
the soil must be strongly impregnated 
with sulphur.” 

The same work represents earthquakes 
as so common in eastern Turkestan and 
the desert, that to the inhabitants “ they 
are not considered strong; four or five 
occur every year; even when violent, they 
merely cause the doors and windows to 
rattle, but on account of the firm and ad- 
herent character of the soil, and thick 
walls and light roofs in common use, the 
houses are never thrown down.” 

A recent English traveller* makes a 
similar statement respecting mid-Asian 
earthquakes generally. At Tashkend they 
generally average five in a year, but so 
slight as not to be noticed by anybody. 
In that part of the world earthquakes 
appear to be” most frequent at the close 
season. In the western portion of the 
seismic zone, they are of greatest fre- 
quency and violence in mountain regions. 

Anent the opinion of M. Perrey, thata 
maximum of earthquakes is coincident 
with the moon’s perigee, 1 submit the 
following statistical fragment that escaped 
the loss referred to; it is partially confirm- 
atory of Prof. Milne’s observations, that 
cold weather furnishes the maximum of 
frequency. 

Lists of seven hundred and thirty-eight 
continental shocks : — 


Ist month 65 


gth month 56 
and “ 82 , 


Ioth “ 43 
— = os 7oi ttth “ 65 
4th “ 49 70} 12th “* $5 


(The first day of the first month occurs 
about February 6th, or at the new moon 
which falls nearest to the point when the 
sun is in the fifteenth degree of Aquari- 
us.) In their seismic records the Chinese 
seldom designate the day of the month 
(moon) when earthquakes occur. Yet a 
considerable number may be found. Sev- 
enty-two cases show twice as many in the 


sth month 46 | 


Cth « 
7th “ 
8th * 


63 


* Lansdell’s Russian Central Asia, 1885. 
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first and second as in the third and fourth 
quarters of the moon’s phases; forty- 
eight in the former period, and twenty- 
four in the latter; of that number fifteen 
occurred at the syzygies. The 6th day 
shows the largest number, twelve. None 
took place on the 2nd, 5th, 13th, and 14th ; 
one occurred on each of the following, 4th, 
7th, 17th, 20th, 22nd, 23rd, 24th, 28th, 
29th. Hours are rarely given; so far as 
they go, they show that a large majority 
are nocturnal. 


From Nature. 
COLLECTION OF HAIRS AFTER EARTH- 
QUAKES IN CHINA. 

In Dr. Macgowan’s * Note on Earth- 
quakes in China,” republished in ature 
for May 6, I find the following passage : — 

“The tremors that are experienced in 
Chehkiang, Kiangsu, and coterminous 
regions to the west, are sometimes fol- 
lowed by the appearance on the ground 
of substances that in Chinese books are 
styled ‘ white hairs.’ When I first called 
attention to records of that kind that are 
found in local gazetteers, 1 suggested that 
they might be crystals precipitated by 
gaseous emissions, such as were once re- 
ported as occurring after an earthquake in 
the south-west of the United States; from 
later descriptions of these ‘ horsetail-like’ 
substances I incline to the opinion that 
they are organic, perhaps mycelium.” 

1 think there can be little doubt that Dr. 
Macgowan’s conclusion is well founded, 
and that the “ white hairs” have no real 
connection with the earthquake. 

In 1852, during one of the late Mr. 
Fortune’s visits to China, he experienced 
the shock of an earthquake at Shanghai. 
He gives the following curious account in 
“A Residence among the Chinese” (pp. 
4, 5), of the subsequent search for the 
hairs: — 

“Groups of Chinese were seen in the 
gardens, roadsides, and fields, engaged in 
gathering hairs which are said to make 
their appearance on the surface of the 
ground after an earthquake takes place. 
This proceeding attracted a great deal of 
attention from some of the foreign resi- 
dents in Shanghai, and the Chinese were 
closely examined upon the subject. Most 





of them fully believed that these hairs 
made.their appearance only after an earth- 
quake had occurred, but could give no sat- 
isfactory explanation of the phenomenon, 
while some, more wise than their neigh- 
bors, did not hesitate to affirm that they 
belonged to some huge subterraneous ani- 
mal whose slightest shake was sufficient 
to move the world. : 

“TI must confess, at the risk of being 
laughed at, that I was one of those who 
took an interest in this curious subject, 
and that I joined several groups who were 
searching for these hairs. In the course 
of my travels I have ever found it unwise 
to laugh at what I conceived to be the 
prejudices of a people simply because I 
could not understand them. In this in- 
stance, however, I must confess the results 
were not worth the trouble I took. The 
hairs, such as I picked up, and such as 
were shown me by the Chinese, had cer- 
tainly been produced above the earth and 
not below it. In some instances they 
might readily be traced to horses, dogs, 
and cats, while in others they were evi- 
dently of vegetable origin. The north- 
eastern part of China produces a very 
valuable tree known by the name of the 
hemp palm [Chamerops Fortunei, see 
Kew Report, 1880, p. 31], from the quan- 
tity of fibrous bracts it produces just un- 
der its blossoms. Many of these fibres 
were shown to me by the Chinese as a 
portion of the hairs in question ; and when 
1 pointed out the source from which such 
had come, and which it was impossible to 
dispute, my friends laughed, and, with 
true Chinese politeness, acknowledged I 
was right, and yet I have no doubt they 
still held their former opinions concerning 
the origin of such hairs. The whole mat- 
ter simply resolves itself into this; if the 
hairs pointed out to me were the ¢rue 
ones, then such things may be gathered 
not only after earthquakes, but at any 
other time. But if, after all, these were 
not the real things, and if some vegetable 
(I shall not say animal) production was 
formed, owing to the peculiar condition of 
the atmosphere and from other causes, I 
can only say that such production did not 
come under my observation.” * 

W. T. THISELTON DYER. 

* ‘* During a recent visit to the North-West Provinces 


of India, where earthquakes are not unfrequent, I could 
find no traditions such as that I have alluded to,” 








